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Literature. 


THE MAID I LOVE. 
BY HENRY LYNDEN FLASH. 
The maid I love has violet eyes, 
. And rose-leaf lips of red, 
She wears the moonshine round her neck. 
The sunshine round her head ; 
And she is rich in every grace, 
And poor in every guile, 
And crownéd kings might envy me 
The splendour of her smile. 


She walks the earth with such a grace, 
The lilies turn to look, 

And waves rise up to catch a glance, 
And stir the quiet brook ; 

Nor ever will they rest again, 
But chatter as they flow, 

And babble of her crimson lips, 
And of her breast of snow. 


And e’en the leaves upon the trees 
Are whispering tales of her, 

And tattle till they grow so warm, 
That, in the general stir, 

They twist them from the mother-branch, 
And through the air they fly, 

Till, fainting with the love they feel, 
They flutter down and die. 


And what is stranger still than all 
The wonders of her grace, 

Her mind’s the only thing to match 
The glories of her face. 

O! she is Nature’s paragon— 
All innocent of art ; 

And she has promised me her hand, 
And given me her heart. 


And when the spring again shall flush 
Our glorious southern bowers, 
My love will wear a bridal veil, 
A wreath of orange flowers ; 
And so I care not if the sun 
Should foander in the sea, 
For, O! the Heaven of her love 
Is light enough for me. 


ee 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY JOHN BROWN, &M. D., F.B.S.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Four-and-thirty years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were coming up Infirm- 
ary Street from the High School, our heads together, and our arms in- 
tertwisted, as only lovers and boys know how, or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we espied a 
crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!” shouted Bob, and was off ; 
and so was I, both of us all but prayiog that it might not be over before 
we got up! And is not this boy-nature? and human nature too? and 
don’t we all wish a house on fire not to be out before we see it? Dogs 
like fighting ; old Isaac says they “ delight” ia it, and for the best of all 
reasons ; and boys are not cruel because they like to see the fight. They 
see three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, endu- 
rance, and skill—in intense action. This is very different from a love 
of making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating’ and making gain 
by their plack. boy—be he ever so fond himself of fighting, if he be 
@ good boy, hates and despises all this, but he would have ran off with 
Bob and me fast enough : it is a natural, and a not wicked interest, that 
all boys and men have in witnessing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely-ignorant woman wish to kaow how Bob's 
eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain ? He did not, he could 
not see the dogs fighting ; it was a flash of an inference, a rapid induc- 
tion. The crowd round a couple of dogs fighting, is a crowd masculine 
mainly, with an occasional active, compassionate woman, fluttering wild- 
ly round the outside, and using her tongue aud her hands freely upon 

men, as so many “ brates;” it is a crowd annular, compact, and 
mobile ; a crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent 
downwards and inwards, to one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over: asmall thoroughbred, 
white bull-terrier, is busy throttling a large shepherd’s dog, unaccus- 
tomed to war, but not to be trifled with. They are hard at it; the sci- 
entific little fellow doing his work in great style, his pastoral enemy 
fighting wildly, but with the sharpest of teeth and a great courage, 
Science and breeding, however, soon had their own ; the Game Chicken, 
as the premature Bob called him, workiog his way up, took his final grip 
of poor Yarrow’s throat,—and he lay gasping and done for. His master, 
a brown, handsome, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would have 
liked to have knocked down any man, would “drink up Esil, or eat a 
crocodile,” for that part, if he had a chance : it was no use kicking the 
little dog ; that would only make him hold the closer. Many were the 
means shouted out in mouthfals, of the best possible ways of ending it. 
“* Water!’ but there was none near, and many cried for it who might 
have got it from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. “ Bite the tail!” anda 
large, vague, benevolent, middle aged man, more desirous than wise, 
with some struggle got the bushy end of Yarrow’s tail into his ample 

mouth, and bitit with all his might. This was more than enough for 
the much-endaring, much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy 
over his broad visage, delivered a terrific facer upon our large, vague, 
benevolent, middle-aged friend,—who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds ; death not far off. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” 
Observed a calm, highly-dressed young buck, with an eye-glass in his 
eye. “Snuff, indeed!” growled the angry crowd, affronted and glaring, 
“Snouff! a pinch of snuff!” again observes the buck, but with more ur- 
Le ; whereon were produced several open boxes, and from a mull 
which may have been at Culloden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and 
presented it to the nose of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of 
enuff take their course ; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free! 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms,—com- 

g him. 

Bat the Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied ; he grips 
the first dog he meets, and discovering she is not a dog, in Homeric 
phrase, he makes a brief sort of amende, and is off. The boys, with Bob 
and me at their head, are after him ; down Niddry Street he goes, bent 
on mischief; up the Cowgate like an arrow—Bob and I, and our small 
men, panting behind. 

, under the single arch of the South Bridge, is a huge mastiff, 

scar tentye, Carte the middle of the causeway, as if with his hands in his 
kets : he is old, grey, brindled, as big as a little Highland bull, and 
the Shaksperian dewlaps shaking as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. To 
our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand still, hold 
himself up, and roar—yes, roar; a Jong, serious, remonstrative roar, 
How isthis? Boband I are up to them. He is muzzled! The bailies 
had proclaimed a general muzzling, and his master, studying strength 


apparatus, constracted out of the leather of some ancient breechin. His 


granite, 

We soon had a crowd : the Chicken held on. “ A knife!’’ cried Bob ; 
and a cobbler gave him his knife: you know the kind of knife, worn 
a cbligaaly to a point, and always keea. I put its edge to the tense 
lea! 3 it before it ; and then !—one sudden jerk of that enormous 
head, a sort of dirty mist about his mouth, no noise,—and the bright and 
fierce little fellow is dropped, limp, and dead. A solemn pause: this 
was more than any of us had bargained for. I turned the little fellow 
over,and saw he was quite dead: the mastiff had taken him by the 
small of the back like a rat, and broken it. 
He looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, and amazed ; enuffed 
him all over, stared at him, and taking a sudden thought, turned round 
and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, and said, “ John, we'll bury 
him after tea.”’ “ Yes,” said I, and was off after the mastiff. He made 
oP the Cowgate at a rapid swing ; he had forgotten some engagement. 

e turned up the Candlemaker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 
There was a carrier’s cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, impatient, 
black-a-vised little man, his hand at his grey horse’s head, looking about 
angrily for something. “Rab, ye thief!” said he, aiming a kick at my 
great friend, who drew cringing up, avd avoiding the heavy shoe with 
more agility than dignity, and watching his master’s eye, slunk dis- 
mayed under the cart,—his ears down, and as much as he had of tail 
down too. 
What a man this must be—thought I—to whom my tremendous hero 
tarns tail! The carrier eaw the muzzle hanging, eut and useless, from 
his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, which Bob and I always 
thought, and stil! think, Homer, or King David, or Sir Walter, alone 
were worthy to rehearse. The severe little man was mitigated, and con- 
descended to say, ‘‘ Rab, ma man, puir Rabbie,””—whereupon the stump 
of a tail rose up, the ears were cocked up, the eyes filled, and were com- 
forted ; the two friends were reconciled. “Hupp!” and a stroke of the 
whip were given to Jess ; and off went the three. 
Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we bad not much of a 
tea) in the back-green of his houze in Melville Street, No. 17, with consi- 
derable gravity and silence ; and being at the time in the Iliad, and, 
like all boys, Trojans, we called him Hector of course. 


Six years have passed,—a long time for a boy and a dog: Bob Ainslie 
is off to the wars; I am a medical student, and clerk at Minto House 
Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday ; and we had much 
pleasant intimacy. I found the way to his heart by frequent ecratching 
of his huge head, and an occasional bone. When I did not notice him he 
would plant himself straight before me, and stand wagging that bud of a 
tail, and looking up, with his head a little to the one side. His master 
I occasionally. saw ; he used tv call me “ Maister John,” but was laconic 
as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon, I was leaving the hospital, when I saw the 
large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that great and easy saunter of 
his. He looked as if taking general possession of the place ; like the 
Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, satiated with victory and 
peace. After him came Jess, row white from age, with her cart; and in 
it a woman, carefully wrapped up,—the carrier leading the horse anx- 
iously, and looking back. When he saw me, James (for his name was 
James Noble) made a curt and grotesque “boo,” and said, “‘ Maister 
John, this is the mistress: she’s got a trouble in her breest—some kind 
o’ an income we’re thinkin’.”’ 

By this time I saw the woman’s face ; she was sitting on a sack filled 
with straw, her husband’s plaid round her, and his big-coat, with its 
large white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgetable face—pale, serious, lonely,* delicate, 
sweet, without being at all what we call fine. She looked sixty, and had 
on @ mutch, white as snow, with its black ribbon ; ber silvery, smooth 
hair setting off her dark-grey eyes—eyes such as one sees only twice or 
thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full also of the overcoming of it: 
her eyebrows black and delicate, and her mouth firm, patient, and con- 
tented, which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful countenance, or one more 
subdued to settled quiet. “ Ailie,” said James, “this is Maister John, 
the young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye ken. We often speak aboot you, 


man, in all his glory, been handing down the Queen of Sheba at his pa- 
lace gate, he could not have done it more daintily, more tenderly, more 
like a gentleman, than did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted 
down Ailie his wife. The contrast of his small, swarthy, weather-beaten, 
keen, sa fory: to hers—pale, subdued, and beautifal—was something 
wonderful. ] ab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for any- 
thing that might turn up,—were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, or 
even me. Ailie and he seemed great friends, 

“ As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in her breest, doctor ; 
wall ye tak’ a look at it?” We walked into the consulting-room, all 
four ; Rab grim and comic, willing to be happy and confidential if cause 
could be shown, willing also to be the reverse, on the same terms. 
Ailie sat down, undid her open gown and her lawn handkerchief round 
her neck, and, without a word, showed me her-right breast. I looked at 
and examined it carefully—she and James watching me, and Rab eyeing 
all three. What could I say? there it was, that had once been s0 soft, so 
shapely, so white, so gracious and bountiful, so “ full of all blessed con- 
ditions,”—hard as a stone,a centre of horrid pain, making that pale 
face, with its grey, lucid, reasonable eyes, and its sweet resolved mouth, 
express the full measure of suffering overcome. Why was that gentle, 
modest, sweet woman, clean and loveable, condemned by God to bear 
such a burden? 

I got her away to bed. “May Rab and me bide?” said James. “ You 
may ; and Rab, if he will behave himself.” “ I’se warrant he’s do that, 
doctor ;” and in slunk the faithful beast. I wish you could have seen 
him. There are no such dogs now. He belonged to a lost tribe. As I 


short, hard, and close, like a lion’s ; his body thick set, like a little bull 
—a sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have been ninety 


cords of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all over it ; one 


the remaining eye had the power of two; and above it, and ia constant 
commusication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear, which was for ever 
unfurling itself, like an old flag ; and then that bud of a tail, about one 


swiltest, 


gravity; of all great fighters. 


ready,—neither a dog nor a man to be trifled with. 


everything in each other. The following day, at noon, the students came 


‘* An operation to-day. J. B. Clerk. 


of interest and talk. ‘ What’s the case?” Which side is it?” 


pounds’ weight, at the least ; he had a large blunt head ; his muzzle black 
as night, his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being all he had 
—gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with the re- 


inch long, if it could in any sense be said to be long, being as broad as 
long—the mobility, the instantaneousness of that bud were very fuony 
and surprieing, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, tne inter- 
communications between the eye, the ear, and it, were of the oddest and | that bairn.” “Whatbairn?” “The only bairn we ever had; our wee 


Rab bad the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having fought 
hie way all along the road to absolute supremacy, he was as mighty in 
his own line as Julius Cesar or the Dake of Wellington, and had the 


You must have often observed the likeness of certain men to certain 
animals, and of certain dogs to men. Now, I never looked at Rab with-| she whispered, she was “clean silly ;” it was the lighteniag before the 
out thinking of the great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest countenance, the | said “James!”” He came close to her, and lifting up hercalm, clear, 
same deep inevitable eye, the same look,—as of thunder asleep, but 


Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places: in they crowded, full 


—2 


work ; and in them pity—as an emotion, ending in itself or at best in tears 


mouth was open as far as it could ; his lips curled up in rage—a sort of | and a long-drawn breath, lessens, while pity as a motive, is and 
terrible grin; his teeth F y> out the darkness; the | gains power and purpose. Tt fo well for pot human Datete that it ty eo, 
strap across his mouth tense as a bowstring ; his whole frame stiff with | Theo theatre is crowded ; mach talk and fun, and all the 
indignation and ; his asking us ail around, “ Did you ever | cordiality and stir of youth. The surgeon with his staff of assistants is 
hy es ” He looked a statue of anger and » | there. comes Ailie: one look at her quiets and abates the eager 
one berdeen 


students, That beautiful old woman is too much for them ; they sit 
down, and are dumb, and at her. These rough boys feel the power 
of her presence, She in quickly, but without haste ; dressed in 
her match, her neckerchief, her white dimity short-gown, her tlack bom- 
bazeen om showing her white worsted stockings and her carpet- 
shoes. Behind her was James with Rab. James sat down in the dis- 
tance, and took that huge and noble head between his knees. Rab 
pg aes and dangerous ; for ever cocking his ear and dropping 
as fas 
Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table, as her friend 
the surgeon told her ; arranged herself, gave a rapid look at James, 
shut her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my hand. The operation 
was at once begun ; it was necessarily slow ; and chloroform—one of 
God’s best gifts to his suffering children—was then unknown. The sur- 
geon did his work. The pale face showed its pain, but was still and 
silent. Rab’s soul was working within him; he saw that something 
strange was going on,—blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffer- 
ing; his ragged ear was up, and importunate ; he growled and gave 
now and then a sharp impatient yelp ; he would have lixed to have done 
something to that man. But Jamee bad him firm, and gave him a glower 
from time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick ;—all the better 
for James, it kept his eye and his mind off Ailie. 
It is over : she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from the 
table, looks for James; then, turning to the surgeon and the students, 
she curtsies,—and in a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she has be- 
haved ill. The students—all of us—wept like children ; the surgeon 
happed her up carefully,—and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to 
her room, Rab following. We put her to bed, James took off his heavy 
shoes, crammed with tackets, heel-capt and toe-capt, and put them care- 
fally under the table, saying, “ Maister John, I’m for nane o’ yer strynge 
nurse bodies for Ailie. il be her nurse, and I'll gang about on my 
stockin’ soles as canny as pussy.” And so he did; and handy and 
clever, and swift and tender as any woman, was that horny handed, snell, 
peremptory little man. Eve:ything she got he gave her: he seldom 
elept ; and often I saw his small shrewd eyes out.of the darkness, fixed 
on her. As before, they spoke little. 
Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how meek and gentle he 
could be, and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us know that he was de- 
molishing eome adversary. He took a walk with me every day, gene- 
rally to the Candlemaker Row ; but he was sombre and mild ; declined 
doing battle, though some fit cases offered, and indeed submitted to sun- 
dry indignities ; and was always very ready to turn, and came faster 
ryt and trotted up the stair with much lightness, and went straight to 
at door. . 
Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weather-worn cart, to Howgate, 
and had doubtless her own dim and placid meditations and confusions, 
on the absence of her master and Rab, ani her unnatural freedom from 
the road and her cart. 
For some days Ailie did well. The wound healed “ by the first inten- 
tion ;” for as James said, “ Oor Ailie’s skin’s ower clean to beil.” The 
students came in quiet and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She said 
she liked to eee their young, honest faces. The surgeon dressed her, and 
spoke to her in his own short kind way, pitying her through his eyes, 
Rab and James outside the circle,—Rab beiag now reconciled, and even 
cordial, and having made up his mind that as yet nobody required wor- 
rying, but, as you may suppose, semper paratus. 
So far well: but, four duys afler the operation, my patient had a sud- 
den and long shivering, a “ groosin’,” as she called it. I saw her soon 
after ; her eyes were too bright, her cheek coloured ; she was restless, 
and ashamed of being so; the balance was lost; mischief had begun. 
On looking at the wound, a blush of red told the secret: her pulse was 
rapid, her breathing anxious and quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, 
and was vexed at her restlessness. We tried what we could. James 
did everything, was everywhere; never in the way, never out 
of it; Rab subsided under the table into a dark place, and was mo- 
tionless, all but his eye, which followed every one. Aijlie got worse; 
began to wander in her mind, gently ; was more demonstrative in her 
ways to James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. He was 
vexed, and said, “She was never that way afore; no, never.” For a 
time she knew her head war wrong, and was always asking our pardon— 


doctor.” She smiled, and made a movement, but said nothing; and | the dear, gentle old woman: then delirium set in strong, without pause. 
prepared to come down, putting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solo- | Her brain gave way, acd then came that terrible spectacle, 


The intellectual power, through words and things, 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way ; 

she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, mingling the 
Psalms of David, and the diviner words of his Son and Lord, with homely 
odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or ia a sense more strangely beautiful, did I 
ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager, Scotch voice, 
—the swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the bafiled utterance, the bright 
and perilous eye; some wild words, household cares, something for James 
the names of the dead, Rab called rapidly and ina“ fremyt’”’ voice, and 
he starting up, surprised, and slinking off as if he were to blame some- 
how, or had been dreaming he heard. Many eager questions and beseech- 
ings which James and I could make nothing of, and on which she seemed 
to set her all, and then sink back ununderstood. It was very sad, but 
better than many things that are not called sad. James hovered about, 
put out and miserable, but active and exact as ever ; read to her, when 
there was a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and metre, chanting 
the latter in his own rude and serious way, showing great knowledge of 
the fit words, bearing up like a man, and doating over her as his “ ain 
Ailie.’ “ Ailie, ma woman!” “Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie!’’ 

The end was drawing on: the golden bowl was breaking; the silver 
cord was fast being loosed—that animula blandula, vagula, hospes, comesque, 
was about to flee. The body and the soul—companions for sixty years— 
were being sundered, and taking leave. She was walking alone through 
the valley of that shadow, into which one day we must all enter,—and 
yet she was not alone, for we know whose rod and staff were comforting 


have said, he was brindled, and grey like Rubislaw granite ; his hair | her, 


One night she had fallen quiet, and as we hoped, asleep ; her eyes were 
shut. We put down the gas, and sat watching her. Suddenly she sat ap 
in bed, and taking a bedgown which was lying on it roiled up, she held 
it eagerly to her breast,—to the right side. We could see her eyes bright 
with a surprising tenderness and joy, bending over this bundle of clothes. 
She held it as a woman holds her sucking child; opening out her night- 


eye out, one ear cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton’s father’s ; | gown impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding over it, and mur- 


muring foolish little words, as over one whom his mother comforteth, 
and who sucks and is satisfied. It was pitiful and strange to see her 
wasted dying look, keen and yet vague—her immense love. 

“Preserve me!’ groaaed James, giving way. And then she rocked 
back and forward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and wasting on it 
her infinite fondness. ‘“ Wae’s me, doctor ; I deelare she’s thinkin’ it’s 


Mysie, and she’s in the Kingdom, forty years and mair.” It was plainl 
true: the pain in the breast, telling its urgent story to a bewildered, 
ruined brain, was misread and mistaken ; it suggested to her the un- 
easiness of a breast full of milk, and then the child ; and so again once 
more they were together, and she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 
This was the close. She sank rapidly: the delirium left Ler; but, as 


final darkness. After having for come time lain still—her eyes shut, she 


beautiful eyes, she gave him along look, turned to me kindly but shortly, 
looked for Rab but could not see him, then turned to her husband again, as 


Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie, There was n0 | jf she would never leave off looking, shut her eyes, and composed herself. 
doubt it must kill her, and soon. It could b2 removed—it might never 


return—it would give her speedy relief—she should have it done. She] when we thought she was zone, James, in his old-fashioned way, held 
curtsied, looked at James, and said, “ When?” ‘ To-morrow,” said the io emaaie if 


kind surgeon—a man of few words. She and James and Rab and I re- 
tired. I noticed that he and she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate | plank clear darkness of the mirror without a stain, “ What is our life ? 


She lay for some time breathing quick, and passed away so gently, that 


the mirror to her face. After a long pause, one small spot of dimness 
was breathed out; it vanished away, and never returned, leaving the 


it is even a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 


in, hurrying up the great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small | away,” 
well-known black board, was a bit of paper fastened by wafers, and 


many remains of old wafers beside it, Oa the paper were the words,— | ward beside us: A'lie’s band, which James had held, was hanging dowa ; 


Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless: he eame for- 


it was eoaked with his tears ; Rab licked it all over carefally, looked at 
her, and returned to his place under the table. 
James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but for some time,—saying 


Don’t think them heartless; they are neither better nor worse than : d with some noise went to the table 
you orI: they get over their ’professional horrors, and into their proper pry henge eee Arey am be i 


and putting his right fore and middle fingers each into a shoe pulled 





so much of her alone. 





and economy mainly, had encompassed his huge jaws in a home-made 


to him—he just never can get enuff o 





A Highland game-keeper, when asked why a certain terrier, of singular 
piles wes oo meat iaene Polemmn than the other dogs, said,“ Oh, Bir, fs full} and pointiog with his thumb to the bottom of the 
o’ sairiousness ? fechtin’.” 





* It is not casy giving this look by one word ; it was expressive of her being them out, and put them on, breaking one of the leather latchets, and 
e 


mattering in anger, ‘I never did the like 0’ that afore!” 

I believe he never did; nor after either, “ Rab!” he eaid roughly, 
bed. - Rab leapt ap, 
and settled himself ; his head and eye to the dead face. “ Maister Joha, 
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out at the gate, g like a 


I was afraid about him, and yet not afraid ; so I sat down Rab, 
I awoke from a sudden no 


the ly it, but never moved. 
it ; and there, at the gate, in the dim morning—for the sun 
polly Ser Jess and the cart,—a cloud of steam rising from the old 
not see James ; he was already at the door, and came up 
me. It was less than three hours since he left, and he 
out—who knows how?—to Howgate, fall nine miles 
and driven her astonished into town. He had an armful 
was streaming with perspiration. He nodded to me, 
floor two of clean old blankets having at their 
° letiers in red worsted. These were the 
of Alison Greeme, and James may have lookei in at her from 
out—bimself unseen bat not unthought of—when he was “ wat, wat, 
weary.” and after having walked many a mile over the hills, may 
n her sitting, while ‘a’ the lave were sleepin’ ;” and by the 
t working ber name on the blankets, for her ain James’s be 
motion Boab down, and taking his wife in his arms, laid her in 
ta, and happed her carefully and firmly up, leaving the face 
ered ; and then lifting her, he nodded | sharply to me, and 
a ved but utterly miserable face, strode along the passage, and 
stairs, followed by Rab. I followed with a light; but he dido’t 
I went out, holding stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm 
; We were soon at the gate. I could have he him, but I saw 
was not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he bad lifted her out ten days 
before—as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms when she was 
only “ A. G.,””—sorted her, leaving that beautiful sealed face open to 
the heavens ; and then taking Jess by the head, he moved away. He 
did not notice me, neither did Rab, who presided behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, and 
turned up Nicolson Street. I heard the solitary cart sound through the 
streets, and die away and come again ; and I returned, thinking of that 
omreay going up Libberton Brae, then along RoslinjMuir, the morning 
light touching the Pentlands and making them like on-looking ghosts ; 
then down the hill through Auchindinny woods, past “haunted Wood- 
houselee ;” and as daybreak came sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, 
and fell on his own door, the company would stop, and James would 
take the key, and lift Ailie up again, !aying her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, would return with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbours mourning, Rab inspecting 
the solemnity from a distance. It was snow, and that black ragged hole 
would look strange in the midst of the swelling spotless cushion of white. 
James looked after everything ; then rather suddenly fell ill, and took 
to bed ; was insensible when the doctor came, and soon died. A sort of 
low fever was‘prevailing in the village, and his want of sleep, his ex- 
haustion, and his misery, made him apt to take it. The grave was not 
difficult to re-open. A fresh fall of snow had again made all things 
bm and smooth ; Rab once more looked on, and slunk home to the 
stable. 

And what of Rab? I asked for him next week at the new carrier who 
- the goodwill of James’s business, and was now master of Jess and 

r cart. “How’s Rab?” He put me off, and said rather radely, 
“ What's your business wi’ the dowg?”’ I was not to be so put off. 
“ Where’s Rab?” He, getting confused and red, and intermeddling with 

hair, said “Deed, sir, Rab’s deid.”’ “ Dead! what did he die of ?” 
“Weel, sir,” said he, getting redder, “he didna exactly dee; he was 
led. I had to brain him wi’ a rack-pin ; there was nae dojo’ wi’ him. 
He lay in the treviss wi’ the mear, and wadna come oot. I tempit him 
wi’ kail and meat, but he wad tak naething, and keepit me frae feedin’ 
the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin’, and grup grappin’ me by the legs. 
I was laith to make awa wi’ the auld dowg, his like wasna atween this 
and Thorohill,—but, ’deed, sir, I could do naething else.’ I believed 
him, Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. His teeth and his friends 
gone, why ehould he keep the peace, and be civil? 


—_—_——— 


THE BURLESQUE PULPIT. 
ORATOR HENLEY. 


Comic theology, I am sorry to say, does not appear to be at all strange 
or unwelcome in certain parts of this kingdom at the present day; so I 
judge, at least, from the extraordinary titles usually given to those con- 
cert-room and town-hall sermons which are becoming a regular Sunday- 
evening feature in some of our larger cities and boroughs. The Reve- 
rends Newlight and Spinbrain almost invariably advertising their Sun- 
day sermons on all walls and hoardings under such superscriptions as 
the following: “Stop, Thief!” “The Same to you,” “Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer |” “ Who’s that knocking at the Door?” &. 

What is this a sign of? Wye perhaps, of a more intense desire to 

the “ masses” than was felt by the last generation. This desire, I 

ear, is not always pure and unmixed ; I think I smell the census in it. 

However, whether so or not, of this it is most undoubtedly a sign—of a 
diseased and growing craving after originality. The Reverend Schism- 
sucker, paling before the popularity of Spinbrain, outdoes the advertise- 
ments of bis ministerial brother by announcing that he intends to preach 
upon “ Hoop-de-dooden-do.” The exposition of this got over, however, 
and the sermon proceeding, we find it is exactly like all other sermons, 
— that the originality aod the comicality are entirely confined to the 

tle. 

I have before me a few papers with which I imagine I can make the 
whole generation of comic theologians either jealous or abashed. They 
are simply the titles under which the famous Orator Henley advertised 
his discourses. I have taken my notes from two sources: first, a manu- 
script book in tbe Orator’s own handwriting ; and, second, the Daily 
Advertisers and Fog's Weekly Journals for 1730 and 1731. 

The general facts of John Henley’s life are, I suppose, pretty generally 
known—how he was ordained deacon and priest in the Eoglish Church— 
how the Earl of Macclesfield gave him a Suffolk living of eighty pounds 
per annum—how Henley fancied himself too original and profound to 
rast and rasticate—how he found a curate who prayed, preached, con- 
feased, christened, churched, married, and buried for twenty pounds per 
annum !—how Henley came up to London, astonished the religious 
world, and scandalised the church by the most amazing sermons—how 
he fell under the censure of his bishop—how he thereupon determined to 

restore the primitive church, and so took a room (the Oratory) in Clare 
Market, where he used a liturgy compiled from the Apostolical Constitutions 
and other sources—how he there became a butt for the men of wit and 
the practical jokers—how he was pilloried by Pope in the Dunciad—how 
he finally drunk away his character, and died wretched and forgottien— 


How Henley lay inspired beside a sink, 
. And seemed to mortal a mere priest in drink.— Dunciad. 

The Orator gave his audience four original productions every week— 
on Sunday morning, and on Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 
He divided these into Postils, Sermons, Theological Lectures, and Ora- 
tions. He used to advertise the subject of each week’s performance 
ees the previous week. Robert Dodsley, that poetical footman, 
thus alludes to this practice of Henley’s in his Art of Preaching— 

So the os Henley hires for half-a-crown 

A quack advertisement, to tell the town 

Of some strange point to be disputed on. 
Of these quack advertisements I purpose to offer specimens, and I think 
the reader will confess that the burlesque sermon-titles of our own time 
cannot stand beside them for a moment. 

The following is an in extenso specimen from Fog’s Weekly Journal for 
Auguet 8, 1730: “ At the Oratory, the corner of Lincola’s-in-Fields, 
near Clare Market, to-morrow, being Sunday—1. The postil will be on 
Chance, proving that there is no chance. 2. The sermon will be, “A 
Gentleman’s Feast at Port-Glasgow ;” of being carried away by the 
devil, and of the hearse stopping often, and the horses trembling, dc., 
&e., on conveying the corpse of Mr. B., of Folkingham, practically ap- 
— 3. The Wednesday’s eubject will be, “Jack at a Pinch, or Sir 

umpbrey Have-at-all.” Isthere not in this advertisement just that 
happy commixture of revelation and concealment which would excite 
the amusement-hunter to attend the uncovering of the remainder ? 

The oration advertised for August 15 is: ‘Cross or Pile, or All the 
World at Hussle-cap ;” for September 19: ‘The Wars of Westminster, 
or Three Sheepskins all of a Colour ;” for November 7:“The Queen of 

Tramp, or the Grey Mare the Better Horse ;” for De- 

‘3 Wish, or the Art of Courtship.” 
The oration for =. 15, 1731, he tells us in the Daily Advertiser, ‘* wil) 
an exercise of wit to baffle my adversaries on this point—namely, 
Matarity Defended, or a there is no Old Man or Old Woman ia 
the World ; and a Defense (sic) of my Grammars.’” In elucidation of 
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grammars. 

Henley loved te be the hero of these word-battles, and was always 
glad to see the head of an opponent start up at the conclusion of a ser- 
mon or oration. He not oaly invited some one to get up and fight, but, 
knowing that to‘gird at some popular or unpopular o was the best 
way to fill the Oratory, he usually selected some very 
for his Sunday evening’s subject, appending to the advertisement the 
pame of some scholar or divine famous by his recognised connection with 
that subject. Thus, if it were the Holy Triaity, he would parade the 
names of Dr, Waterland and Dr. Clarke ; if it were the by, rege ner Sac- 
cession, the name of Dr. Sherlock. Sometimes, however, he would aim 
at a nobler quarry ; for instance, he affixes the following N. B. to his ad- 
vertisement of September 5, 1730: “If the bishop or his deputy pleases 
to assist at the Sunday evening disputation, he shall be ente: ed with 
the best polemics we have.” How likely that the bishop would seat 
himself, with hostile intention, in front of that famous “ gilt tab,” the 
throne of his quondam rebellious preebyter! Yet it was safe and crafty 
for Henley to invite him. With what gusto the mob of Henleyites must 
have declared—when eight o’clock came, but no bishop with it—that the 
right reverend father was afraid—that he would “ think twice’’—that he 
“ knew better ;”” and so forth. 

Henley, however, had to fight sometimes in another way than the con- 
troversial. The “fast men” of the eighteenth century, especially if 
“ wits” also, mindful of what Pope, Fielding, and such leaders of wit, 
had called Henley, looked upon him as a common batt. One riot got up 
at the Oratory by George Selwyn, with the co ence resulting 
therefrom, is described in J. Heneage Jeseze’s Life of that worthy. The 
Fare om of John Byrom, published by the Manchester tham 
Society, contains the record of an angry battle between the Orator and 
Byrom. Byrom, though now never read, nor likely to be, has found his 
way into some editions of the British Poets. His Poems, however, are 
more theological, or, rather, theosophical (for he sat at William Law’s 
feet) than poetical. The most important of them is on Enthusiasm, and 
in right thereof, I suppose, Byrom took his etand in a critical manner un- 
der the pseudo-enthusiast of Clare Market. Bat Byrom’s business, or 
profession, was short-hand writing, and he found himself mrrrey 4 
taking notes of the oration. This Henley did not allow. ‘As to Mr. 
Henley’s turning me out,” writes Byrom to his wife, January 23, 1728, 
“TI went there one Wednesday night with Mr. Davy, senior, and took out 
my pen and wrote. His manager came to me, and told me the Doctor, 
as he called him, did not allow of writing. We had a long squabble; 
sometimes I wrote, sometimes I gave over, for Mr. Orator went on so 
much faster than usual, that he took the only way to stop me. The 
man at last brought me my shilling, and desired me to walk cff. I told 
him I should go when I thought fit. ‘I am here to write, and I shall 
write as long as the Doctor preaches!’ ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘he may have 
his discourses printed upon him.’ ” ; 

This remonstrance of the Orator’s official shows very faithfully the 
impression Healey kept up among his Henleyites; it was the essentially 
demagogic one, that he was hated of all peers, bishops, placemen, and 
officers, and they were always on the watch to catch some faint show of 
excuse for apprehending so dreaded an enemy. Henley’s own advertise- 
ments, however, show the real cause why he did not wish his discourses 
printed. Like Agapemone Prince, he was not so carried away by enthu- 
siasm and the mission of restoring the perfect dispensation, as to be 
unaware of the value of money, or inadept in the means of accraing it; 
if money was to be made by printing his discourses, he wished to be the 
maker of it. He did print several of them, his favourite one, “ Burlesque 
Discourses Defended,” among the number. Every advertisement of the 
week’s postiling, preaching, and orationiag is closed by an advertise- 
meat of his books. The way in which the rise and fall of the price of 
these articles are described is most amusing. ‘“ N.B.—The books of the 
Oratory are republished,” he advertises one week ; the week after, “The 
Oratory books are 83. 6d.;” a fortnight after, “The Oratory books will 
soon be 10s. 6d.” For many weeks they contiaue at half-a-guinea ; then 
an N. B. states that 1s. 6d. is about to be taken off; in a few weeks more 
they are raised 6d.; and so they go on, fluctuating after the pattern of 
a ehare- list. 

We have seen from Byrom’s letter to his wife, that it coat one shilling 
to listen to the Orator’s burlesque sermons. The regular Oratorians 
had silver (first-class) and Bath-metal (second-class) ticket-medals, which 
admitted them on all Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Special sub- 
scriptions were raised for discourses on other days; to these the ticket- 
medals did not admit the holders. For those, however, who he!d no ticket- 
medals, bat trusted to the shilling on entrance, there was no certainty. 
Such an N.B. as the following now and then closed the Orator’s adver- 
tisement ; “ Both on Sunday and week-days this week, the extempore 
discourses will be on some remarkable piece now especially on jfoot, de- 
livering a ready judgmont upon it, on which occasion the prices of the 
seats will be raised.’’ Again, “ N.B.—This week some seats will be 1s. 
6d. 


I have ventured to assert that the comicality of our living burlesque 
sermon advertisers is entirely confined to the titles of their sermons, 
that it does not descend into the treatment. It was not so with the 
thoroughly burlesque Henley ; his treatment is as old as his titles are. 

Here, however, his advertisements give no light ; I shall, accordingly, 
make a few extracts from the manuscripts. It is interesting to look at 
these quartos of writing-paper now ; to think of the time in which they 
were stitched together for that singular charlatan to dot down his vaga- 
ries upon them ; to question whether he was sober or unsober when he 
saw a connection between this and that ; whether he ever said to him- 
self over these pages, with the ink wet in his pen, “What a cheat and 
sham am I!” 

The comicality in these sermons is, of course, of no essential or in- 
herent kind ; it was dependent on the action and gesture of the preacher, 
on its applicability to the transient gossip of the week, on the mobile pas- 
sion of the listening Henleyites. Its most!prevalent feature is its un- 
blushing demagogishnese. It is never religious, always political; every 
text of Seri ture is strained into some ridiculous relation to the Eaglieh 
court, parl t, or ministry. I wll select first some from a 
sermon preached on the 25th of January (‘the conversion of St. Paul,” 
in the church calendar). The title is: “Conversion of St. Paul to the 
Ministry.” “ Leta bill pass, that as Bishop Paul was a tent-maker, 
Bishop,Canterbary shall be a pipe-maker, Bishop York a breeches-maker, 
Bishop London a felt-maker, to strip ye wool from his flock, and ye 
skins after, and then devour ye mutton: to make canonical hats of ye 
-_ excommunicating parchment of ye second, and keep house with ye 
third.” 

The presence of St. Paul at St. Stephen’s martyrdom supplies the ora- 
tor with the following political patefaction , “‘ When Stephen, St. Stephen 
(from whose name St. Stephen’s Chapel was christened, where ye Pope 
was godfather), whea he was stoned, overwhelmed by a hard majority, 
Paul kept their clothes, waited in the lobby with their cloaks and great- 
coats, and very likely ran away with them, for we do not read he had 
them again, and he had scarce wherewithal to buy ye cloak he left at 
Troas.’ 

The third extract, from the same sermon, will show how little real re- 
verence there was io this restorer of primitive Christianity. “Dr. Cave 
says he was then taken up to the third heaven; Commons, ye first ; 
Lords, ye second ; Court, ye third. There he saw and heard ‘things 
not lawfal to utter ;’ he was not to blab secrets.” 

That Orator Henley was a thorough demagogue and mob-flatterer, in- 
deed appears from these manuscript notes, in which he is the confessor 
of himself, with a clearness which none of the memoirs, nor the incidental 
thrusts at him in the satirists and poets, have given. In the notes of the 
sermon for June 5, 1743, for which we have no title, he recommends him- 
self to the ‘love and care of ye people,” saying that he “ makes their 
interest his, and their cause a religion, and attempts for them all they 
can want or wish, without ever betraying them, or accepting any titles, 
places, pensions, or advantages’”—as if any had been offered him! 
* Other preachers,” he writes, “and even prelates, are hired and em- 
ployed to amuse and deceive the people, for ye advantage of some, and 
ye prejudice of ye bulk of mankind. A bishop is just as serviceable to 
a state as a ballad-singer to a pickpocket, or bells to a packhorse, to be- 
guile ye poor, jaded, overloaded people from ye consideration and me- 
mory of their miseries.” 

A man who could keep himself before the world so long, and with suc- 
cess, mast have had some effective kind of cleverness, however deficient 
in wisdom. That with which one is most struck in glancing over his 
notes, is, perhaps, that he is never at a loss for matter ; and, further, that 
whatever the subject, he never wants for a — to drag Kiog, Lords, 
Commons, and Clergy under the shadow of the title, or to pillory the cur- 
rent unpopularity. For instance, the 30th of November is St. Andrew’s 











A STORY OF THE POSTE RESTANTE. 
Continued from last week’s “ Albion,” and to be concluded next . 

Here dwelt Mrs. Leighton, a still handsome, well-preserved wid 
and her two preity daughters, Mrs, Leightow’s husband had —. 
younger son good family, but very small fortune. She had been a 
wa g-place belle, and to this vocation she brought up her daughters, 

They fulfilled her utmost expectations, for they were both very pretty, 
and in different styles, which was a great bl . Emma, the eldest, 
was a blonde, and wore her fair abundant hair in ringlets ; Sophia, the 
second, who rejoiced in the pevneme of Queenie, was darker, had g 
Grecian profile, and wore brai 

By dint of some taste, and great economy and management, Mrz, 
Leighton and her daughters contrived to be the best dressed women ig 
Larkington. Their house was the prettiest, too, with its balconies lined 
with flowers, its muslin curtains, and imitation China bowls, imitation 
leather woodwork, and other ingenious deceptions. Their tea-fights were 
the most récherché, especially among the officers, with whom the widow 
and her daughters were immensely popular. 

She was a charming chaperon, and could afford to be exceedingly 
good-natured to other — daughters, having no jealousies for her 
own. She even introduced her girls’ rejected partners to other girls not 
so fortunate in engagements. She could stand the longest urka, and 
the most interminable cotillion without yawning ; she m d a pic- 
nic to perfection, and had a talent for contriving small a agreeably, 
and asking people together who wished to meet each other. 

Had she been a little richer and more able to carry out the creationg 
of her own genias, she would have been stupendous; as it was, she wag 
only popular and nice. The Garibaldi of Tea-fights. 

She gave nice parties, was nice looking and nicely dressed ; her 
daughters were nice girls, they had a nice acquaintance, and a nice house, 
they had nice manners, and nice hair, and they were nicely brought up ; 
and their good-nature to other girls (being so pretty themselves,) waa 
very nice. Besides this, they had no nonsense about them, and were good 
natured to ensigns, and boys at private tutors ; and all that was very nice, 

With such an education, what could be expected of Queenie Leighton? 
She never heard an opinion expressed except of the outward—whether 
people were nice looking, and how much they had a-year. She saw no 
difference in Sunday, but that it was the correct thing to go to church, 
and it gave an opportanity for wearing the best bonnet and the prettiest 
muslins. So they sat in their pew, stuffed up with crinoline, like three 
new wax dolls packed up in cotton. 

But Queenie could read, and she had a natural taste for drawing, 
which no poonah painting nor oriental tinting could destroy. 

They did not subscribe to a library, for that would have been a useless 
expense ; but Queenie often cleaned her gloves with Indian rubber, and 
her satin shoes with bread, that she might afford herself a book to read ; 
taking the old because she got the most for her money, and beginning at 
the wrong end with novels—the dessert before the dinner—because she 
could get nothing else at thecirculating library. Butshe began to think 
for herself, and it sent her eyes wandering sometimes far over the sea on 
the parade, and sometimes deep into the flowers of her bouquet at the 
ball when she seemed to be listening to very small talk, propounded by 
most desirable partners in red coats. . ‘8 ni ws 

“ Queenie, dear,” said Mrs. Leighton to her second daughter one morn- 
ing in the school-room. This was a small room still so called ; a temple 
dedicated to the arts and occult sciences ; here it was that faded artificial 
flowers were refreshed with irons ; here rosemary leaves were infused to 
give a lustre to the hair ; here ribbons were renovated, and muslins re- 
starched ; here the mysteries of potichomanie and leather-work were car- 
ried on. Here it was, in short, that all unsightly litter was conveyed 
from the drawiag-room ; while music-copying, elegant embroidery, un- 
~~ + drawings, were left in the said drawing-room, “ to look as if one 
sat in it. 

“ Queenie, dear,” said Mrs. Leighton, lookiag from making a new bow 
for a satin shoe ; “ what do you mean to do with Captain Townshend? I 
am sure he is going to propose.” 

“ Oh, mamma, I hope not!” 

“Now, Queenie, don’t say that! you put me out of patience ; it is so 
very missish. Not that I want you to accept him. He has very little 
money, and is dreadfally extravagant, and a great flirt. Very likely he 
won’t propose after all, so you need not be alarmed.” 

“TI only wish he would propose to me,” said Emma ; “I would not say 
no ; he is such a nice man, so -looking, and he does dance the deux 
temps £o delightfully! Why, Queenie, didn’t you dance with him four 
times at the Rooms? and he always engages you beforehand.” 

“ Yes,” said Queenie, “he isa very good partner, but—but that does 
not ceem enough ; do you think so, mamma ?” 

“ Why, as to his being a first-rate parti, I don’t think he is; many 
mothers would not encourage him.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean about his being a good match; but I never have 
much to say to him ; and then, don’t you think him rather conceited ?” 

“No wonder, dear, for he is spoilt by the women, and is considered 
very handsome. However, say nothing more. I don’t consider it a good 
match, though you might do worse ; but he is a sort of man it does not 
do to have dangling about ; so if you really don’t like him, I shall not 
encourage his coming here so much. If you do, I think you had better 
bring him to the poiat at once.” 

“ How, mamma?” said the girl, naively.9 

“ Queenie, what a fool you are! With all your novel reading, I hope 
you are uot going to turn out romantic.” 

They were interrupted by a ringing at the door bell, though it was 
long before visiting hours; and the small page (in a morning deshabille, 
redolent of lamp-cleaning and table-rubbing, and which called forth an 
exclamation of dismay from the trio,) announced that Captain Towns- 
hend was in the drawing-room. 

Emma’s hair was pe oy in certain machines that looked as if 
leeches were being applied to her forehead. Widow Leighton, who was 
always under arms, wore an elegant —. 

“Come, my Queenie,” said she, “ this visit is for you, so early too ! 
Come with me, your hair looks very nice.” 

Captain Townshend’s visit was, ostensibly, to invite the Leightons to 
a pic-nic. The day he mentioned for it they were engaged, but he was sure 
he could get it chauged ; to have it without them would be impossible! 
He apologised for the carly visit, in order to find them at home; he must 

and arrange with the other people, and then come and let them know. 
his was agreed on; when might hecome? This evening, perhaps, if 
they were not going out. 

“Oh no, and most happy to see you,” 

“ You forget .e are going to the Borrowdales’, mamma?” said 
Queenie, in a low voice. 

* No, I don’t, child ; but we need not al/ go, or we need not go at all.’’ 

Queenie was sient; the handsome Captaia Townshend looked kil- 
lingly at her; she felt the look ; she blushed deeply, painfully, but her 
heart gave no bene pme 

“She’s a de handsome girl!” thought Captain Townshend ; “ and 
I believe I must make up mind to marry her.” 

In the evening he came. Emma went to the party, chaperoned by a 
friend, and only Queenie and her mother were at h 

It must be confessed that the conversation lan a little. 

Captain Townshend sang Spanish songs; Mrs. Leighton was lively 
and good-natured as usual, but Queenie was silent. She was trying her 
very best to fall in love with a Townshend. 

She saw that he was good-looking, gentlemanly, and what is called 
agreeable, but the feeling of having nothing to say to him kept her 
silent. She could get on better at a party or a ball, with the flatter and 
excitement, and the hundred nothings of the hour; but now she was al- 
most alone with him, for Mra. Leighton had left them on the flowery bal- 
cony to a téled-(ée, and was deeply absorbed in her worsted work. 
Queenie Leighton felt not the timidity of a young girl expecting s de- 
claration, but mere ennui. She almost wished he would say his say, that 
she might refase him and have done with it. 

As she stood on the balcony, idly picking the leaves from a geranium, 
he said, in his softest voice, 

“ What a pretty hand you have! Is thata lava ring, and may I look 
at it?” ” 

He took her hand, and after looking very closely at the ring, pressed 
the hand to his lips. 

She flashed all over, and quickly drew her hand away ; she stepped in 
from the balcony, looking red distressed, and went to arrange some 


usic on the piano. 
me What have you said to Queenie?” said Mrs. Leighton, joining him on 
. me hw 


Day, #0 he takes St. Andrew for his subject ; he passes from saints’ days | the balcony. 
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em uncle, If Queenie would only like me ; but I don 
to make of her ; I can’t get on with her. 

“ wo tee hadone of one ! 
Townshen 

“People generally do,” he said, modesily, twirling the end of his 

e. “Shall I go away, and will you speak to her?” 

“No; let it be mow ornever. I will stay here; go in, and speak to 

her yourself.” 


And so it was, strengthened by the mother’s assurance that she had no 
other attachment and the consciousness of. his own attractions, he spoke. 
- He told her that he thought her the very nicest girl he ever knew; that 
her mother thought so, too :—no, he did not mean that—he meant that 
her mother thought and he thought they had better marry. He wished 
to goodness she thought so, too! All his fate, his happiness or misery, 
ed on her saying “ Yes.” 
e said not a word. 

“ Would she only speak and make him the happiest of men ?” 

Still she said nothing ; and Mrs. Leighton thought it advisable to re- 


wT Queenie, my dear child,” said she, “ what is all this? I know better 


than you what you feel. Captain Townshend, don’t you know that si- 


lence gives consent ?” 

He retained the hand that lay passive in his. He was not quite satis- 
fied with the silence. 

“ Only one word, Queenie,” he said ; “do you love another ?” 

““No; ob, no,” said she, faintly. 

“Then you may possibly love me; at least, care a little for me?” 

“Yes, yes ; yes, of course!” said Mrs, Leighton. ‘And now, good- 
night. i must send you away. You have made the poor child quite 
ous.’ 

He took her hand, and kissed it again ; it was cold as marble, but was 
not withdrawn. 


The beautiful Queenie Leighton was understood to be engaged to the 
handsome Captain Townshend. 

. People, even mothers and chaperons, were no longer afraid to say how 
beautiful she was, and even to hint they Aad thought she might make a 
better match. “She had been brought up as a beauty, poor thing, and 
was nothing else.” 

Queenie Leighton certainly was a very striking-looking girl; tall and 
slight, with a gazelle-like grace in the sloping shoulders and long throat ; 
as a child, her large eyes had seemed too large for her small head and 
delicately-cut features. They were splendid eyes, of the gray which 
sometimes seems dark and sometimes light, and would be too bright but 
for the long lashes that shaded them. 

Her complexion was of that clear pure brown, with bright colour in 
the cheeks, seldom seen but in Italians and gipsies. 

The whispers behind fans went on. “ Thank heaven, their girls were 
not beauties ; but they would make excellent wives: most sensible men 
were afraid of regular beauties. The Leighton girls were very much 


gone off. Emma looked well enough by candle-light, but was getting 
very sallow, and she had nothing but complexion; and even Queenie 
was looking thin and worn. No wonder ; with all their gaiety and dan- 


cing, the only wonder was how they could stand it. Of course, Mrs. 


Leighton was very glad to catch at an offer for one of them, bad as it 


was. for they had not a penny of their own.” 


While these comments were rife in Larkington, the two were always 
invited to parties together. Townshend idled his empty time at Widow 
Leighton’s ; but still, instead of affection growing with intimacy, Queenie’s 


distaste for him augmented. 


By degrees, the fact of their engagement being established, and the 
place at her side being always left to Captain Townshend, Queenie could 
no longer conceal from herself that she grew desperately tired of him, in 
spite of the conscious pride of being engaged, and to a man who made 


other girls envy her, for our Queenie was not above such feelings at this 
period of her life. 
This was the state of affairs when the winter balls were dying out ; 
and with the spring, pic-nics began to bloom and flourish at Larkington. 
One of these was proposed, arranged, and patronized by the popular 
Mrs. Leighton, which Emma Leighton declared would be lovely, Queenie 


ie a ne that he looked at her with a cer- 
“ Where do you live?” said he, at length. 

“ At Larkington.” 

wR. near as ten miles, and I have never known you! never seen you! 

0 
“No,” she was beginning, “not at all strange ; it is not likely you— 
how should you ?” we 72 
He did not seem to hear her, but repeated, “So near as ten miles.” 
Then he laid his hand on hers as she held her book, and said, earnestly, 
“ Bat now, now I may come and see you ?” 

There was quite a history in the poor = eyes as she looked at him 
—a long, searching, melancholy look ; then she dropped her eyes, and 
said distinctly, “ No!” 

Sir Gaspar was piqued and interested. 
“No,” said he; “ tell me why not? Have I scared you so much, you 
cannot forgive me? No!” 

“ Forgive me,” said she, “ I hardly know why I was sorude: I did not 
mean it. Mamma would, of course, be pleased’’>-—— 

“Pshaw! Mammas are always pleased !” said he, impatiently ; “ but 
why—why did you so clearly say ‘ No!’” 

“Indeed, I did not mean it,’ said she, cruelly embarrassed ; “ but it 
is far, and I never hear of your coming over: not even to the balls.” 
“Not even to the balls,” he said ; “ but that is no reason other induce- 
ments should not bring me. Iam bent on knowing you better. Are 
you positively resolved to say ‘ No’ to that ?” 

At this moment little laughs were heard, and flitting muslins seen ad- 
vancing among the trees. 
“T will not detain you longer from your friends,” said he ; “ and, to say 
the trath, I cannot encounter a presentation ; but, on Wednesday, I will 
ride over: that is, if you will allow me on Wednesday. Where do you 
live in Larkington ? and, most essential of all, you have not yet told me 
your name.” 
“Sophia: but Iam called Queenie Leighton. Any one will tell you 
my mother’s house. Will you really come?” 
“WillIl? Why not?” He held her hand, and she looked up again 
into his eyes with that inexplicable look, so sad, so wistful ; it touched 
him as he had never been touched before. 
A voive sounded amongst the others that made her turn pale and snatch 
her hand away. He took refuge again in the summer-house, and she was 
lost quickly among the turns of the _rood-walks. 
* 
When Queenie again met her betrothed, five minutes after, a whole 
world had risen up to part them. She said not one word of the adven- 
ture in the wood. Her sketch was passed round, and admired. Captain 
Townshend thought it very clever. “And I ought to know,” said he, 
“ for T have been out sketching with no end of people—artists, you know. 
I have a very good eye for sketching, only the perspective is so difficult, 
and I am so nearsighted. You, Queenie, really have a turn for it.” 
With what an inward smile she remembered Monckton’s silence. 
When quietly at home, she told her mother of her new acquaintance. 
Poor Queenie, if any thing could have crushed out the electric spark 
kindled in her heart of hearts, it would have been Widow Leighton’s un- 
equivocal delight. 
Mrs. Leighton, after the first gush of delight at her daughter’s more 
important conquest, was very much disposed to temporize, at least till 
after the day on which the baronet had announced his visit. However, 
she did not object to Queenie’s keeping her room with a cold, and thus 
avoiding Captain Townshend. It was a cold caught in sketching, which 
lasted till the Wednesday morning. 

Sir Gaspar came. He was not a man to think of small prudences in 
general, and the most natural thing for him to have done would have 
been to ride up to Mrs. Leighton’s door, throw his horse’s bridle to the 
groom, and walk in; but a wonderful instinct told him that a whole 
world of gossipry would be stirred up by such a proceeding which would 
fall, not on him, but on Queenie, so he rode first to the Victoria Hotel, 
asking where Mrs. Leighton lived, and leaving there his groom and 
horses. He never once thought of mothers, and sisters, and brothers, 
still less of lovers. He only thought of seeing again that beautiful face 
and that wistful look which had so captivated him. 

Mrs. Leighton received Sir Gaspar Monckton in a faultless manner ; 
if any thing, rather too deferential. Then came in Emma, who had to 


she understood the wrong she had done Townshend, and she felt more 
Rindly (agate Haas now Gas a Wek over done, and longed to tell 
m 80, 
Townshend was wounded in his self-love, and aiso in what he called 
his affections, but he took his dismissal without even asking for an ex- 
wyary from Queenie herself, which Mrs. Leighton thought a great re- 
lef, and “ very nice of him.” She was not without misgivings at 
Queenie’s evident distress and compunction, and was specially glad ta 
avoid the personal interview between them. 
Her next great fear was that Sir Gaspar would hear of her daughter’s 
engagement, which she earnestly recommended her never to confide to 
him. But she need not have feared that the gossip of Larkington would 
reach Sir Gaspar ; who would ever have thought he might be interested 
in hearing that Captain Townshend of the —th was said to be engaged 
to one of the Leighton got 
The visit to Hartley Court was a source of delight, but also of trepf- 
dation to them all ; the idea of visiting, of actually living, in a grand 
place like that! Then the PB aes grave the dresses to be taken, the 
wonder who would be the friends invited to meet them, and whether 
Susan, the upper of their two maids who officiated as lady’s maid to the 
three, would know how to behave in a “ great house.” Queenie’s fears 
were no less, though of another kind. She feared to realize the great 
joy of being the chosen of such a man as Sir Gaspar Monckton ; she 
feared that he would find her too ignorant, too inferior, or that he would 
perhaps hear of her engagement, and think of herno more. She remem- 
bered how little he had said, and she could only recall again and agaim 
that look in his earnest eyes which told her she was beloved. 
These thoughts passed through their mind as they drove up the avenue 
to the grand entrance of Hartley Court, in a Larkington fly, and were re- 
ceived in the noble old hall by a most imposing-looking old butler, sup- 
ported by two or three footmen. 
At the door of the library Sir Gaspar met them, ‘and Queenie’s hand 
was clasped in his, and all fears and trepidations, at least on her part, 
were over. The friends to meet them were not so alarmingly fashiona- 
ble: Mr. Lawrence, an old college friend of Sir Gaspar’s, with a plaim 
eee wife, and the clergyman’s family from the village, who came to 
nner. 
And thus the few days passed, and then another few days, and before 
the week was over, Queenie Leighton was betrothed, heart and hand this 
time, to Sir Gaspar Monckton. 


ae 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
A Review. 
A gossiping book about ‘doctors enters into the pleasant fitness of 
things. From the earliest days doctors have shared with barbers, of 
whom they were once a part, the reputation of bzing gossips themselves 
and the cause of gossip in other men. When Amphitryon went in search 
of Naucrates, it was by running from one doctor’s and barber’s to 
another that he knocked himself up. “In medicinis, in tonstrinis Nau- 
cratem sum defessus queritando.” In was in the shop of a barber- 
surgeon, if we mistake not, that Dionysius played the lyre, ia his 
adversity, to relieve the customers who were temporarily weary of talk ; 
and it is to be noted that when a noble Roman possessed a slave who 
was skilled in the art of curing and also in that of conversing, this slave 
invariably accompanied his owner to evening parties, where his wit 
jo acceptable and gave his master a reputation for cleverness—by 
eputy. 

The art of these practitioners is as old as Time, and is founded on ex- 
perience. Whether the founder of Medicine was aman or a beast depends 
greatly on which was the first to detect a healing virtue in the plant or 
herb to which accident may have led him. The observation of the fact 
must have been made by man, and he who communicated the circum- 
stance to his fellow man was, beyond all doubt, the father of “ general 
practice. 

There is much gossip to be had about the rights of the beasts. We 
have always been inclined to think that the serpent of Z:culapius indi- 
cated the value of the earliest medical discovery. Traditionally, that 
reptile and the goat pointed out to man certain herbs which are yet em- 
ployed in rural pharmacopelas. The walras who bled himself in the 
presence of the primitive Capt. Cattle, who made a note of it, was the 
real inventor of the lancet ; and the Egyptian stork adapted to itself a 


go out again and fetch Queenie, painfully, desperately, shy. 

Often as she had told herself, in these two intervening days, that the 
visit meant nothing, and was the most natural thing in the world, the 
moment she met again those speaking eyes, she felt in her inmost soul 
that she was beloved ; and quite in another fashion from those ba!l-room 
flirtations, ending in matrimony, which she had been used to see. 

She did not observe when her mother and Emma had disappeared, she 
was listening to the music of his voice; nor did he notice he was alone 
with her, for he had seemed alone with her all the time. He asked her 
how she came to be called Queenie, and said it suited her well; “ but 
were you so haughty and queenlike when a child to be called so?” 

“T don’t know ; they used to call me Queen Bee, and then Queenie ; 
one never knows how such names come and stay.” 

“ Yes! you will never be any other than Queenie. You remember you 
told me at first your name was Queenie Leighton, and so it has been 
always in my head.” 

“ Always!’’ said she; “ butit is only two dayssince you knew my 
name at all.” 

“Two days! To you short enough, perhaps; to me longer than all my 
life before. Do you know, 1 never can call you any thing but Queenie. 
May I do so?” 

Just at this moment the door opened, and the small page announced 
“ Captain Townshend.” 

Queenie changed from red to white, and from white to red. “If only 
he does not call me Queenie,” thought she ; her hand turning cold as she 
held it out to him. 


thought would be nice, and Captain Townshend pronounced would be 
i rather jolly. 

‘0 It was to go to aceuntry seat some miles distant, not generally con- 
le sidered a show house, and therefore rather out of the routine of the 
ie Larkington pic-nics. The owner of the park not being “ down,” and 
one of the officers having obtained permission of the gamekeeper, the 
y party were to dine in a fishing cottage near the river, in the woods. 

x Mrs. Leighton, in a bonnet of tender gray, stuffed inside with pale 
ir pink roses, a black lace shawl, and a sweet muslin, outdid herself in the 
arrangement of the day. Everybody went with everybody they wished 
3 to go with, nobody was left out who ought to have been invited, salt was 
not forgotten, and pigeon pies did not preponderate ; the day was such 
y a day as might have come in a sigh from Italy: it was the end of May. 
The party had passed the culminating point of dinner ; champagne 
2 had fizzed and flattened, and so had jests. There were complimentary 
speeches to the fair patronmesses of the pic-nic, and then toasts were 
d given, and then exploring rambles were made in parties of two or four, 
d a few sketch-books were produced : where was Queenie Leighton? 

rt She had quietly escaped long before the rural repast had concladed, 
rt leaving her fiancé absorbed in tuning his guitar, which Mrs. Leighton had 
r insisted on bringing. 

Poor Queenie had darted away, half in childish impatience of ennui, 
half with still more childish longing to gather the flowers and explore 
2 the wild wood paths unrestrained and alone. She had a sketch-book, 
too—such a book as young ladies sometimes possess, with leaves of yel- 


useful treatment which, perhaps, nobody was ever frightened at, except 
Monsieur de Porceaugnac. 

Little do we wonder that the godlike art of healing was ascribed to 
Apollo. The children of Zsculapius when they talked over their sire’s 
successful practice were quite right in allying him with the Sun. In 
Egypt first, and then in Greece, the medical men, whose familiar names 
we need not repeat, had a glorious first time of it. Singularly different 
was it in Rome, where the art, or the “artist”? rather, was held in con- 
siderable contempt, save for especial social purposes to which we have 
alluded, till Celsus gave it dignity and himself renown. 

Thenceforward grew the goodly edifice, with solid foundations in every 
land, until it took the form which it now wears. Our successors will 
learn, as we have done, that the edifice is ever growing, never quite per- 
fect, but always approaching perfection, and owing much, perhaps, to a 
class of labourers whose services are often despised when they should be 
acknowledged. These ill-used men were the Lmpirics, whose very name 
denoted the wise course they adopted,—trusting to experience, and mo- 
destly trying. remedies rather than, as their degenerate children the 
Quacks do, prescribing a panacea for every malady that flesh is heir to. 

There is another class, too, which must not be overlooked,—we mear 
the lady-practitioners. They have been under a cloud, but ~~ are be- 
ginning to recover their ground again, not only resuming their long un- 
contested “ specialty,” but, as in America, studying the whole art, and, 
on proved efficiency, practisingit. Classical readers will remember that 
the ladies were among the earliest of doctors, and some of them gave 
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low and pink Peper, and a very hard pencil; but this was only an ex- 
ked on and on, getting as far away from the rest, and 


cuse ; so she wa 
especially Captain Townshend, as she could. 


During her extreme delight in the wild beauty of the scenery, rg 
“ al 

can it be,” thought Queenie, “ that makes me feel it is of no use telling 
him any of my thoughts, and still makes me keep thinking and wonder- 
ing what I shall say next? He often says things to me that I should 
have thought too silly and commonplace to utter ; but they sound very 
well. I wonder ifI shall never think of anything to say to him that he 
will care to hear, and whether I shall learn to care more for what he has 


sence by her side had more than usually jarred upon her sense. 


to say to me?” 


These speculations brought her to an opening in the wood walk where 
there was a kind of rustic summer-house. It offered a subject for her 
pencil, as well as an excuse for her solitary walk ; so she sat down on a 


turfy bank to sketch it. 


“Ts your cold quite well,” said he ; “I thought you were never com- 
ing out of your room ; I called twice and you did not show.” 

“ Yes, it is better—quite well, I mean, mamma—have you seen her ?”” 

All this time he was looking inquiringly at Sir Gaspar, who, indeed, 
seemed scarcely conscious of his presence, except as something that made 
Queenie turn her eyes from his, 

Fortunately for Queenie, Mrs. Leighton returned, and though vexed, 
she was never disconcerted. “ Emma is gone into the garden,” she said, 
in a marked manner, after shaking hands with Townshend, and wishing 
him and his red coat in the Red Sea. 

“Emma! what the deuce is that to me?” he replied, sotto voce; 
“ and who is your new friend?” 

Before she could reply, Sir Gaspar had taken his hat. “It is well,’ 
said he, in a low voice, to Queenie, “that I am reminded of other 
claims, or [should monopolize your society entirely ; but before I go, I 
must entreat Mrs. Leighton’s consent to a project I have, that you should 


rise to a considerable amount of gossip in their day. In Chili, the Spa- 
niards found female as well as male practitioners, with sufficient skill im 
both to win respect from the Europeans. That, at least, foreign “doc- 
toresses” formed no part of the system of the Orientals, may, when we 
remember their jealous seclusion of women, be set down as, at all events, 
singular. But, perhaps these might themselves spread a “ soft infection,” 
and then might be realized the sentiment of the lines,— 

Non est in Medico semper relevetur ut xger, 

Interdum docta plus valet arte malum. 

Although Hippocrates makes the philosopher-doctor equal toa god, ashe 
would be if the medical man of any time possessed all the attributes which 
the Greek demanded of him, it was, perhaps, less a love of being god-like 
than of growing rich which induced men in, of course, the dark ages, to 
assume the medical profession. ‘Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus 
honores,” was very well recognized. Antoninus flung costly chains of 
gold round the neck of the above-named physician,—a thousand ~ gold 


After some little time looking intently at the closed blinds of the gar- 
den room, she fancied she heard a rustling movement within, and that 
d the shutter was slightly opened ; but looking again, all was so still she 
sa thought it must have been fancy, so she went on drawing ; but instead of 

looking full into the window, she changed her position, and began 
- another view. This time it was not fancy. The hinges of the shutters 
tr ereaked, and she saw, pact nay in the shadow of the blind, the head 

of some one intently observing her. Although there was nothing very 
extraordinary in the circumstance, she had felt herself so completely 
alone that she started up suddenly in alarm; and in her haste to run 
a away, caught her foot in the root of a tree, and fell. 

Before she could extricate herself, a gentleman was at her side, assist- 

ne to rise. 

he stranger was not a very romantic-lookiag man ; at least young 
ladies of Queenie’s age would not be apt to think so, for he was nearly 
forty, and looked older. He was not so slim as heroes of romance gene- 
rally are, nor was he so dark. His eyes were gray, deeply set, and pe- 
culiarly grave and thoughtful. There would have been something too 
austere in the carriage of the head and the tall figure but for the per- 
fect beauty of the mouth and smile. 

The words between the two were brief and commonplace, taking away 
even the romance of the occurrence. 

“TI came down last night, unexpectedly,” said he ; “ but that need not 
the least disturb you—your party,I mean. May I ask why you were 
wandering here out of bounds ?” 

’ “ Ob, I hardly know ; it was so beautiful that I liked to be alone, and 
was getting tired at dinner.” He took the sketch-book from her hand, 

; glanced over it, and silently returned it. She felt slightly disappointed. 

7 “T see you expected a compliment,” said he, with his rare smile ; but 
perhaps, you will know me better some time or other; and you will im- 

' prove, too, upon these beginnings. I think there is talent in them ; and 

; then when you show me your book again, I will praise you to your heart’s 
content ! 

“ Will you, indeed ?” said the girl, glancing up to his face. The ques- 
tion and the look were involuntary, but as full of hope and reverence as 
4 if she saw an angel. 


pay another visit to Hartley Court, and very soon. Iam a solitary old 
bachelor ; but if Mrs. Leighton and your sister would come and spend a 
few days, I would invite some friends to meet you. Then you could 
sketch as much as you like.” 

Townshend opened his eyes and ears. 

“How charming,” said Mrs. Leighton; “we should like it ex- 
tremely !” 

“ Then only choose your day ; I must bein town again this week, but 
any day in the next I will come down and receive you. Would this day 
week suit you ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then it is settled ; and Miss Queenie is to bring her sketch-book.” 

It was a wonderful effort of Chesterfieldism in the retired absent 
scholar—for such he was—to think of inviting the mother and sister, and 
still more to talk of friends to meet them. But of Townshend’s entrance 
he thought no more than he would of a stoppage in the road forcing him 
to ride round another way. 

Mrs. Leighton’s refined tactics, therefore, in talking of Emma, were 
thrown away. 

When he was gone, Townshend was full of curiosity ; but he was easily 
answered for the nonce, and too well satisfied with himself to be afflicted 
with jealousy. 

ae eR the tug of war, and Widow Leighton showed herself an able 

eneral. 
' It certainly was a case quite contrary to the annals of all crossed and 
unsmooth loves, when fair young damsels of nineteen perversely refuse 
to place their affections on the rich suitor their mothers wish them to 
marry ; but this state of affairs wonderfally facilitated matters, and the 
odds were too many against poor Captain Townshend. 

He was regularly thrown over—floored—jilted—done (we cannot help 
using the Mm of his brother officers in their many condolences), 
but all the blame was laid on Mrs. Leighton’s manceuvring, and Queenie 
was pitied for being a victim. 

Though our heroine’s engagement to Townshend had long been a bur- 
den to her, she could not feel satisfied with herself for the manner of his 
dismissal. The more her feeling for Sir Gaspar strengthened, the more 


talents” formed the fee, larger than the sum total of many a year of 
modern practice, which Erasistratus received froma rich patron. Pope 
Honorius the Fifth retained his own doctor, at a hundred ducats a day ; 
and ten thousand v/d livres of France, with royal additions, was the tri- 
bute paid by the fear, love and gratitude of Louis the Eleventh to his 
médecia du corps. One of the most singular illustrations of the subject of 
fees which we have ever met with, was on the part of an Arab patient, 
rescued from a frightful malady by the late Dr. Hogg, when that plea- 
sant physician was travelling with Lamartine. After the completion of 
the cure, the Arab went to the English doctor, not to pay his bill, but to 
ask for a considerable pecuniary gift. On the pbysician peremptorily 
declining to adopt this course, the Arab remarked that he had hoped to 
find him more ready to manifest his gratitude to God for conferring on 
him knowledge enough to cure such mortal diseases as he, the Arab, had 
lately been struggling against. 

Galenus could confer honours as well as Justinianus, The honour re- 
siding in the title itself was, at one time, considered by the Germans to 
be at its highest when it was won inGermany. A native of that country 
taking a degree in a foreign land, was thereby rendered incapable of 
holding certain coveted appointments in the Imperial Court. According 
to the etiquette of that court, a very young Doctor of Theology or Law 
took precedence of the oldest Doctor of Medicine ; but if we remember 
rightly, these last ultimately succeeded in making “ age”’ regulate the 
value of the honour. The diplomas of all three conferred certain privi- 
leges. If circumstances ever brought the holder of these diplomas before 
ajudge they were not bound to stand. ag De sit down and hear them- 
selves prosily condemned to be hanged. Then their wives were author- 
ized to dress as noble ladies did ; and, perhaps in consideration of the 
tormenting consequences of this rule, when the Christmas bills came 
in, every doctor, however he might offend the law, was exempt from all 
other torture, ordinary and extraordinary. The old German doctor might 
wear a sword,—a confession of his nobility, although not nobly born, 
which was never made, we believe, in either France or Italy. But, 
doubtless, more highly appresiated favour than all this wa the privilege 
which exempted him from certain taxes, allowed him to go toll free, and 
never subjected him to pay tribute of customs or duty of excise. He 
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order each peed yapeghen Aa: 
to “ shave be found, in the year 1740. few 
they onthe after this secession, Sir Hugh led to the altar only child and 
con- | heiress of Algernon Seymour, Dake of Somerset. There still lives a 


mano, 
higher rank would not have presumed to aspire. The 
success that followed his daring, of coarse, brought upon him the arrows 


humour, bear being laughed at. On being created Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1766, he could afford to smile at a proposition that his coronet 


ef envy. He had won so much, however, that he could. without ill-§ 


good 

in print for the first time, and 

increased value to this very readable book,— 
to offer some illustrative extracts. For those who 


“The most laughable of all Bulleyn’s receipts is one in which, for the 
cure of a child suffering under a certain nervous malady, he preceribes 


ent. ‘Snayles,’ says Bulleyn, ‘broken from the shelles 
— wyne with oyle and suger are very holsome, because they be hoat 
moist for the straightnes of the lungs and cold cough. Snails stamped 
with cam) , and leven wil draw north prycks in the flesh.’ So long 
did this belief in the virtue of snails retain its hold on Suffolk, that the 
writer of these pages remembers a venerable lady (whos: memory is 
cherished for her unostentatious benevolence and rare worth) who for 
years daily took a cup of snail-broth, for the benefit of a weak chest.” 

Let us here exercise a part of our vocation by making an objection. 
We do not agree in Mr. Jeaffreson’s verdict of “‘ knave” which he delivers 
against Sir John Hill. The latter, however he may have been be-epi- 

ed by Garrick, scorned by the charioteering physicians and hated 
By his deal enemies, was one of the most industrious workers of his 
day ‘e was not void of talent nor of learning, albeit he abounded in 
conceits and delusions, and on some subjects was as mad as many of 
those who called him so. The extensive piece of ground which he con- 
verted into a botanical garden for medical poke at Bayswater, is 
now occupied the buildings extending from the Crown Tavern up 
nearly to the old Conduit, or its locality, now known as Conduit Mews. 
He who pasees over that ground treads soil which was once worked by a 
man of indefatigable industry, and whose true value is not altogether to 
be buried beneath his failings, errors and eccentricities. With this quasi- 
cry we address ourselves again to our pleasant gossiper, who thus 

picts the quack of bygone days :— 

“ His plan of mabe acquaintance with a new piace was to ride boldly 
into the thickest crowd of a fair or market, with as much speed as he 
could make without imperilling the lives of bystanders ; and then, when 
he had checked his steed, inform all who listened that he had come 
straight from the Duke of Bohemia, or the most Serene Emperor of Wal- 
lachia, out of a desire to do good to his fellow-creatures. He was born 
in that very town,—yes, that very town in which he then was speaking, 
and had left it, when an orphan child of eight years, to seek his fortune 
in the world. He had found his way to London, and been crimped on 
board a veesel bound for Morocco, and so had been carried off to foreign 
parts. His adventures had been wonderful. He had visited the Sultan 
and the Great Mogul. There was not a part of the Indies with which he 
was not familiar. If any one doubted him, let his face be regarded, and 
his bronze complexion bear witness of the scorching suns he had endured. 
He had cured hundreds—ay, thousands—of emperors, kings, queens, 

margravines, grand duchesses, and generalissimos, of their 
He had a powder which would stay the palsy, jaundice, hot 
fever, and cramps. It was expensive ; but that he couldn’t help, for it 
was made of pearls, and the dried leaves of violets brought from the very 
middle of Tartary ; still he could eell a packet of the medicine for a 
crown—a sum which would just pay him back his outlaid money and 
leave him no profit. But he didn’t want tomwuke money of them. He 
‘was their fellow-townsman ; and in order to find them out and cure them 
he had refused offers of wealth from the king of Mesopotamia, who 
wanted him to accept a fortune of a thousand gold pieces a month, tarry 
with the Mesopotamians, and keep them out of the devil’s clutches. 
Sometimes this harangue was made from the back of a horse ; sometimes 
from a rude hustings, from which he was called mountebank. He sold all 
kinds of medicaments: dyes for the hair, washes for the complexion, lo- 
tions to keep zones man youthful ; rings which, when worn on the fore- 
finger of the right , should make a chosen favourite desperately in 
love with the wearer, and when worn on the same finger of the left hand, 
should drive the same favourite to commit suicide. Nothing could sur- 
the impudence of the fellow’s lies, save the admiration with which 
credulous auditors swallowed his assertions. There they stood,— 
stout yeomen, drunken squires, merry peasant girls, gawky hinds, gab- 
bling dames,—deemin mselves in luck’s way to have lived to see 
such a miracle of learning. Possibly a young student home from Oxford, 
with the rashnees of inexperience, would smile scornfully and in a loud 
voice designate the pretender a quack—a quacksalver (kwabzalver), 
from the liniment he vended for the cure of wens. But such an interrup- 
tion, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, was condemned by the 
orthodox friends of the young student, and he was warned that he would 
come to no good if he went on as he had begun—a contemptuous unbe- 
liever, and a mocker of wise men.” 


ome of the old quacks were especially solemn fellows, and with their 

solemnity exercised enormous influence over their patients. Garasse, in 
his queer book about everything and something besides, notices a 
formula used by a quack of his day on the administering of remedies to 
the suffering, and which we venture to quote from memory : 

Si vis curari, sed morbo nescio quali, 

Accipias herbam, sed qualem nescio vel quam, 

Ponas nescio quo, curabere nescio quando, 


From the Chapter on Fees we take the subjoined :— 


“ Of all the stories told of surgeons who have grown fat at the expense 
of the public, the best is the following one, for which Mr. Alexander Kel- 
let, who died at his lodgings in Bath, in the year 1788, is our authority. 
A certain French surgeon residing in Georgia was taken prisoner by 
Indians, who, having acquired from the French the art of larding their 
— determined to lard this particular Frenchman, and then roast 

alive. During the culinary process, when the man was half larded, 
the operators were surprised by the enemy, and their victim, making his 
eee¢ape lived many days in the woods on the bacon he had in his skin.” 

Of fees generally, we have heard it said, that the rule with the phy- 
sician be “Accipe dum dolet.” This rule, however, is not ob- 
served since the Fl ne Saints in the Romish Calendar set the exam- 
ple of gratuitous practice. The faculty now take a middle course. 

Sometimes patients were wiser than physicians :— 

“ When the little Abbé de Voisenon was ordered by his physician to 
drink a quart — per hour he was horrified. On bis next visit the 
doctor asked, ‘ What effect has the ptsian produced ?’—‘ Not any,’ an- 
swered the little Abbé.—‘ Have you taken it all?’—‘I could not take 
more than half of it.The pbysician was annoyed, even angry, that his 
directions had not been carried out, and frankly said s0.—‘ Ah, my friend,’ 
ee ay the Abbé, ‘ how could you desire me to swallow a quart an hour ?—J 

but a pint ?” 

The luck of practitioners occasionally has gone far beyond the rare 
building of fortanes. 

“ Love has not upfrequently smiled on doctors, and elevated them to 

tions at which they would never have arrived by their professional 

Sir Lucas Pepys, who married the Countess de Rothes, and Sir 

Halford, whose wife was a daughter of the eleventh Lord St. 

John of Bletsoe, are conspicuous amongst the more modern instances of 
medical practitioners advancing their social condition aristocratic 
alliances. Not less fortunate was the farcical Sir John Hill, who gained 


for a bride the Hon. Miss Jones, a daughter of Lord Ranelagh—a noble- | P 


man whose eccentric opinion, that the welfare of the country required 
‘continual termixture of the up r and lower classes of society, wens 


in' 
fang tyr Sager with the caricaturists and lampoon-writers of 
the prize ever made by an Aisculapius in the 
Smithson, who won the 


was that acquired by Sir Hugh 





should be surrounded with senna, instead of strawberry, leaves; for, 
however much obscure jealousy might affect to contemn him, he was no 
fit object for disdain—bat a gentleman of good intellect and a lordly 


resence, and (though he had mixed drugs behind the counter) descended 
‘om an old and honourable family.” 


How some of the wooers looked when wedded, the annexed passages 


will show :— 


“ Dr. Cad , of Charles the Second’s time, was, like Sir John Eliot, 


@ favourite with the ladies. His wont was to spend his days in shooting 
and his evenings in flirtation. To the former of these tastes the follow- 
ing lines refer :— 


Doctor, all e you either ought to shun, 
Or sport nc eae with the unsteady gun ; 
But, like physicians of undoubted skill, 
Gladly attempt what never fails to kill, 
Not lead’s uncertain dross, but physic’s deadly pill. 
Whether he was a good shot we cannot say ; but he was sufficiently 


adroit as a squire of dames, for he secured as his wife a wealthy lady, 
over whose property he had unfettered control. Against the money, 
however, there were two important points figuring uoder the head of 
‘set off’—the bride was old and querulous, Of course such a woman 
was unfitted to live with an eminent physician, on whom bevies of court 
ladies smiled, whenever he went west of Charing Cross. After spending 
a few months in alternate fits of jealous hate and jealous fondness, the 
poor creature conceived the terrible fancy that her husband wes bent on 
destroying her with poison, and so ridding his life of her execrable tem- 
per. One day, when surrounded by her friends, and in the presence of 
her lord and master, she fell on her back in as tate of hysterical spasms, 
exclaiming :—‘ Ah! he has killed me at last. I am poisoned !’— Poi- 
soned !’ cried the lady friends, turning up the whites of their eyes. ‘Oh! 
gracious goodness !—you have done it, doctor!’—‘ What do you accuse 
me of?’ asked the doctor, with surprise—‘I accuse you—of—killing 
me—ee,’ responded the wife, doing her best to imitate a death-struggle. 
‘Ladies,’ answered the doctor, with admirable nonchalance, bowing to 
Mrs. Cadogan’s bosom associates, ‘it is perfectly false. You are quite 
welcome to open her at once, and then you’ll discover the calumny.’ ”’ 


Here is John Hunter at home :— 
“ John Hunter had no sympathy with his wife’s poetical aspirations, 


still less with the society which those aspirations led her to cultivate. 
Grudging the time which the labours of practice prevented him from de- 
voting to the pursuits of his museum and laboratory, he could not re- 
strain his too irritable temper when Mrs. Hunter’s frivolous amusements 
deprived him of the quiet requisite for study. Even the fee of a patient 
who called him from his dissecting instruments could not reconcile him 


to the interruption. ‘I must go,’ he would say, reluctantly, to his friend, 


Lynn, when the living summoned him from his investigations among the 
dead, ‘and earn this d——¢d guinea, or I shall be sure to want it to-mor- 
row.’ Imagine the wrath of such a man, finding, on his return from a 
long day’s work, his house full of musical professors, connoisseurs, and 
fashionable idlers—in fact, all the confusion, and hubbub, and heat of a 
grand party, which his lady had forgetten to inform him was that even- 
ing to come off? Walking straight into the middle of the principal re- 
ception-room, he faced 
were not a little surprised to see him—dusty, toil-worn and grim—eo un- 
like what the man of the house ought to be on such an occasion. ‘I knew 


round and surveyed his unwelcome guests, who 


nothing,’ was his brief address to the astounded crowd—‘ I knew nothing 
of this kick-up, and I ought to have been informed of it beforehand ; but, 


as I have now retarned home to study. I hope the present company will 
retire.’ Mrs. Huuter’s drawidg-rooms were speedily empty. What would 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s juries think of such ferocious conduct on the 
part of a marital respondent ?”’ 


These extracts will cerve to show how far and wide Mr. Jeaffreson has 
travelled in order to collect his materials. They form a pleasant book 


for the fireside seazon on which we are entering, and for the seaside sea- 
son that is to come.—. 


Se eet 


THE PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER. 


Pontifical supremacy was, in the beginning, of a spiritual nature only. 
After the fall of the Western Empire, and the reconquering of Italy by 


Belisarius and Narses, Rome, though enjoying a pre-eminent position 
if 


among the Christian churches, held but a low secular rank among the 


principalities of Italy. The city and its adjacent territory were governed 


by a prefect, appointed at Constantinople, and subject to the exarch of 
Ravenna. About the year 720, Leo, the Isaurian, engaged in his crusade 
against the Iconoclasts, or image-worshippers ; the then pope, Gregory 
III., attempted to induce the emperor to relax in his severity ; finding 
Leo deaf to argument and entreaty, he boldly declared Rome independ- 
ent of the empire, and offered the consulate to Charles Martel. He 
formed an alliance with the Dukes of Benevento and Spoleto, and the 
king of the Lombards ; an alliance of but short duration, as far as the 
latter nation was concerned. Their king, Astolfo, invaded the duchy 
during the pontificate of Stephen IL, who, seeing no other means of rid- 
ding himself of the Lombards, invoked the aid of Pepin the Younger, in 
the na:ue of the church and on the dukes, counts, tribunes, and people of 
Rome. Pepin quickly responded to the appeal ; drove Astolfo out of the 
exarchate, and made him deposit on the altar of St. Peter’s, at Rome, the 
keys of Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Urbino, Forli, and fifteen 
other towns, the government of which Pepin, to the great indignation of 
the Greek emperor, handed over to the Holy Church of God and the Ro- 
man Republic. Astolfo broke the peace immediately Pepin’s army had 
retired, for which bad faith he was punished by being compelled to add 
the city of Comacchio to the papal dominions. From this time (726,) 
the popes assumed the language of temporal sovereigns, and dated their 
rescripts by the years of their own pontificates. Still the papal rule was 
more nominal than real. The Lombards were the actual masters of the 
ceded towns, till Charlemagne finally overthrew their power; but this 


does not seem to have much altered the position of the pontiff, as the 


conqueror kept all the regal rights to himself; and although again and 
again besought for the good of his soul to fulfil his promises in favour of 
the church, the most he did was to allow the see to receive the revenues 
of the exarchate. 

When the imperial sceptre passed from Frankish into German hands, the 
temporal influence of the church was still further lessened, and we find 
Henry III. rae popes as regularly as Queen Victoria nominates 
Anglican bishops. Gregory VIL, a bold, enterprising, energetic man, 
taking advantage of the minority of Henry IV., resolved to free the pon-' 
tificate from its subservience to the empire; and at his instigation, a 
council assembled at Rome declared that henceforth no layman could 
confer any clerical office, Astute as he was bold, Gregory gained over 
to his side many of the German princes by pronouncing the empire to 
be an elective not a hereditary monarchy. A fierce and lasting contest 
arose between the ewpire and the papacy for supremacy ; the pontiff was 
again and again driven from his capital, and forced to see anti-pope after 
anti-pope elevated to the apostolic throne. In 1102, the Countess Ma- 
tilda, an enthusiastic supporter of Rome, left to the pope her fiefs of 
Parma, Mantua, Modena, and Tuscany; but they were immediately 
seized by the emperor, and, with the exception of the first named, never 
came under the papal rale. A century later, Innocent III. persuaded 
the towns of Spoleto, Foligno, Gubbio, Rieti, Perugia, Assisi, Nocera, 
Citta di Castello, Todi, Fermo, Osimo, Fano, Jesi, Sinigaglia, Camerino, 

esaro, and Ancona, to swear a to the see of Rome, and guaran- 
teed the inviolability of their municipal charters. 

In 1278, Rudolph of Hapsburg, at the instance of Pope Nicholas, for- 
mally defined the States of the Church as orga | from Radicofani 
Ceperano, near the Liris, on the Neapolitan frontier, and as inclading 
Perugia, Bologua, Bertinoro, the duchy of Spoleto, the exarch of Raven- 


| lesser no! 


ogna 
ny Principali 

pope was of the slightest ; even this hold became weakened by 
the seventy years of Avignon exile. Poor, however, as the papacy might 
be in temporalities of its own, it was powerful enough over those of 
ater peaele. An English monarch did not scruple to humiliate 
and his subjects by holding his kingdom asa fief from the pope ; a king 
Anan resigned his realm to the pontiff; and a foreigner was in. 
ducted into the throne of Naples by the hierarch of Rome. . ae 

Sextus IV., having to provide an appanage for a nephew , cast his eyes 
upon the beautiful and fertile plain of the agna, a prize for which 
various Italian princes were then contending. By dint of intrigue, per. 
jury, and marder, Sextus attained his object, and the satisfaction of 
hailing Girolomo Riario lord of Imola and Forli. Ina few years, Sex. 


his widow. She did not long enjoy it. She was driven out of the Ro- 
magna, and Cesar Borgia reigned in her stead. Alexander the infa- 
mous, and his yet more infamous son, joining the Guelph faction, drove 
Sforza from Pesaro, Malatesta from Rimini, Manfredi from Faenza, and 
installed themselves as masters in those cities. Not content with thus 
spoiling their foes, the worthy couple next turned their arms against 
their allies. The Duke of Urbino had to flee for his life; the chiefs of 
the Orsini party were entrapped and assassinuted by Cesar, and their 
territories added to his ill-gotten dominions. The death of Alexander 
wrought achange. The old lords of the land, the Colonnas, Orsinis, and 
Malatestas returned to Italy, and recommenced their internecine strifes, 
The pope, Julius II., bent, not on family aggrandisement, bat on enrich- 
ing the Papal see, seized Borgia’s dukedoms and castles, pacified the 

les, and waged war on the more powerfal ones. Perugia, 
Bologna, and the Romagna were speedily annexed to his dominions. Old 
and enfeebled as he was, Julius took the field in person against the Ve. 
netians, and crossing the frozen ditches of Mirandola, drove the enemy 
from the coast, and, thanks to his Swiss and Spanish troops, made him- 
self master of Parma, Placentia, and Reggio. Parma was afterwards 
severed from the Papal States by Paul IIL, who bestowed it on his son ; 
but before he died, he again reunited it to Rome ; to be finally diejoined 
by his successor, Jalius IIL. 

The Venetian envoys, who travelled through the States of the Church 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, are loud in praise of the fer- 
tile and beautiful territory which acknowledged the representative of St. 
Peter as its master. “ We travelled from Macerata to Tolentino, through 
a district of surpassing loveliness. Hillis and valleys were clothed with 
grain ; throughout an extent of thirty miles, nothing less rich might be 
seen. Uncultivated land we could not find for the breadth of a foot.’ 
At this time, the Campagna not only supplied sufficient grain for the use 
of the capital and ite neighbourhood, but aided the adjacent states, and 
even supplied foreigners from its abundance. Nor were other produc- 
tions wanting. Perugia was famed for its hemp, Faenza for its flax, and 
Viterbo for both ; Montefiascone and Cesena were noted for their wines, 
Rimini for its oil, Bologna for its wood, San Lorenzo for its manna, and 
tbe Campagna for its breed of horses. The lakes abound with delicious 
fish ; and alum, salt, sulphur, and marble enrich the owners of the soil. 
The harbour of Ancona was crowded with vessels from the Levant, and 
its city with merchants from ali quarters. The martial reputation of the 
States was also great: the peopie of Perugia made steady soldiers ; the 
inhabitants of the Romagna were as brave as they were improvident ; the 
Bolognese full of courage, but neglectfal of discipline ; the warriors of 
Faenza were both firm in fight and swift and untiriog in pursuit ; those 
of Forli excelled in manceuvring, as the dwellers in Fermo surpassed all 
others in the use of the lance. In fact, the whole population were mar- 
tially inclined, and apt in the use of the weapons of war. Venice drew 
her best troops from among them, and they boasted that they could sup- 
ply all the princes of the world with captains of tried valour and skill. 

Destruction threatened the temporal power of the pontificate under 
Leo X., when by the defeat of the Swiss at Marignano, the Papal States 
lay at the mercy of the French king. Leo proved equal to the emer- 
gency ; against the advice of his council he sought an interview with 
Francis, and by sacrificing Placentia and Parma, secured the remainder 
of his dominions, and delivered Italy for a time from the presence of the 
French soldiery. The pope, placed as he was between the rival powers 
of France and the Empire, had no easy game to play, and Leo’s policy 
was more wily than honest. When war broke out between Charles and 
Francis, he could no longer remain neutral, but naturally sided with the 
former, and just lived long enough to receive his reward, by recovering 
the lost provinces of the papal see. Gregory XIII. wrested Castel- 
nuovo, Corcana, Lonzano, Savignano, Bertinoro, and Verrucchio from 
their hereditary rulers. In 1598, the House of Este were compelled to 
resign Ferrara, Comacchio, and their portion of the Romagna ; and forty 
years afterwards, on the death of the aged Duke of Urbino, Francesco 
Maria, Taddeo Barberini at once seized upon his principality, and an- 
nexed it to the States of the Church, much to the indignation of the in- 
habitants, to whom the change was anything but agreeable; the year 
1650 saw Ronciglione and the duchy of Castro added to the pope’s ter- 
ritories ; and here the catalogue of annexations ends. 

The French Revolution did not spare the Holy Father. In 1797, 
General Bonaparte constituted the Cisalpine Republic, making Bologna, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, and Forli members of the new confederation. In 1801, 
the Legations were restored to the pope, but only for a short period. 
Napoleon having resolved to erect a kingdom of Italy, marched on 
Rome, and declaring that temporal sovereignty was incompatible with 
the exercise of spiritual power, formally annexed the ecclesiastical states 
to the French empire, and Pius VII. became virtually a prisoner in 
France, and was forced to accede to his conqueror’s demands. The pon; 
tiff patiently watched events, and bided his time. Every reverse sus- 
tained by Napoleon was a step towards the pope’s deliverance from 
bondage. At length the opportunity came, and Pius lost not a moment 
in declaring his concordat with France to be null and void, and in 
making bis way towards his dominions, which he re-entered while the 
allied armies were marching triumphantly into Paris. By the treaty of 
Vienna—thanks to the three great anti-catholic powers, Russia, Prussia, 
and England—the pope received back his territory almost intact, a few 
insignificant portions of it on the left bank of the Po, which were 
alienated from the ecclesiastical states by the valley of that river hav- 
ing been constituted its boundary, being the only territorial loss; but 
Austria reserved the right of recruiting in Comacchio and Ferrara. 

In 1830, the people of Ancona and Bologna, rendered desperate by 
clerical misgovernment. rose in insurrection, to succumb to an Austrian 
army which was speedily marched to the pope’s aid. The grievances of 
the subjects of the church were, however, so palpable, that even Austria 
united with the other great powers in recommending Gregory XVI. to 
reform the most flagrant abuses, by admitting laymen to the exercise of 
judicial administrative functions. The only result of this interference was 
a slight modification of the municipal law; and the Bolognese again 
rose against their rulers. This second insurrection afforded a pretext 
for massacring the inhabitants of the offending city, and for a fresh ad- 
vance of Austrian troops, to balance which, a French force took posses- 
sion of Ancona, and thus commenced the system of occupation. An- 
cona was freed from its unwelcome protectors at the end of six years, 
and the Austrians at the same time withdrew from the Legations. In 
1846, Pio Nono ascended the pontifical chair, and electrified the world 
by the appearance of a pope in the character of a political reformer. 
The liberal ideas promulgated by Pius so displeased Austria, that she 
moved her troops into the Papal States; but upon a remonstrance be- 
ing addressed to the European powers on the subject, the white-coated 
legions were ordered home po 

For awhile, Pius persevered in the path of progress, and his name 
seemed likely to become the watchword of the peninsula ; but, bullied 
by his neighbours, and alarmed by the rapid spread of revolutionary 
movements in Italy, after the success of the Parisian insurrection in 1848, 
he lost courage, and halted when he should have pressed forward. At 
such a time, to hesitate was to be lost. The people rose, and the aposto- 
lic vicar fled from his subjects in the meanest of disguises, while a repub- 
lic was proclaimed at Rome. How that republic struggled against the 
forces of false France, despotic Austria, priest-ridden Naples, and effete 
Spain, is too well known to need recapitulation. Its fall left an indelible 
stain upon the leaders of the French republic—a blot not all the special 
pleading of a Montalembert can obliterate. Pius IX. returned to his 
dominions the hated protégé of France. For ten years he bas held his 
throne by the precarious tenure of foreign bayonete. Like his Bourbon 
neighbour, experience has rendered him no wiser; and, like him, he is 
now reaping the whirlwind. Day by day, the temporal possessions of 
the see of Rome are being absorbed in the new kingdom of Italy, and he 
may esteem himself fortunate if he is able to leave his successor so much 


to | as the capital of the long-held States of the Church. 
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‘quare miles, and was dividel into twenty Io some of these 
provinces, ome alltel iegeebelion ; in others te kills are 
‘geldom seen without a of snow, so different are the climates of 
the various members of -conditioned body-politic. In the plains 
of Rome, there is no lack of figs, citrons, oranges, and pomegranates ; 
cherries, chestnuts, and walnuts abound in the Apennines; the cork-tree 
flourishes in the woods of Terracina, and the forests supply the pope’s 
subjects with fuel. Wheat, maize, and barley are uced in sufficient 
quantities to allow of exportation ; but then little is kept for home con- 
sumption, the masses finding a substitute for bread in beans, chestnuts, 
and onions. With the exception of an occasional piece of bacon or 
sausage, animal food is rarely eaten by the population, although 
sheep, , and swine are numerous enough in the states. Flax, hemp, 
ron are cultivated to some extent, and the raising of cotton is ra- 
spreading. The olive grows everywhere. The vine is also to be 
Rent almost every part, but so carelessly cultivated, that the wine 
uced in the Roman territory bears no great reputation. Oxen are 
universally used for the plough ; the ass and mule are the common beasts 
of burden in the Apennines ; the country was once famous for its breed 
of Borghese horses, but the race is well-nigh extinct, and the trade quite 
so, The cows are the most favourable specimens of the animal kingdom 
to be found, and may be seen roaming freely about the Campagna ; their 
owners finding their profit in selling their calves to the butcher, rather 
than transforming the milk into butter and cheese. Silk forms an im- 
portant item in the agricultural statistics of the papal patrimony, the 
soil being particularly adapted for the white mulberry. Bologna, which 
once held a monopoly of the crape trade, is the chief seat of the silk 
manufacture. The states also produce paper, leather, linen, and woollen 
cloths ; glass, pottery, tallow, wax-candles, and artificial flowers ; alum, 
salt-petre, culinary salt, and sulphur. The exports in 1853 amounted to 
£1,659,950, the priacipal items consisting of hemp, wheat, maize, silk- 
thread, cattle, works of art, cordage, fish, fara, skins, stone, and building 
materials; the imports being close upon a million in excess of the ex- 
ports. Ancona is the principal trading port ; in 1857, there were en- 
tered inwards 684 vessels, of 110,704 tons ; and 652 vessels, of 104,786 
tons, entered outwards. 

This country, by no means maltreated by nature, is governed, or mis- 
governed, by an unlimited elective hierarchy, administered by a Council 
of Ministers under the Cardinal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and presided over by the pope. There are separate ministers for the in- 
terior, for grace and justice, for finance, for war, for police, for commerce 
and public works, and for fine arts, who are usually ecclesiastics er pre- 
lates, although laymen may be chosen for any of these offices. The word 
“ prelate” needs a little explanation. With us, it is necessarily synony- 
mous with “ ecclesiastic ;” but at Rome, a prelate means any Man possesse 
of the degree of doctor of law and a small independence, who chooses to 
enter the prelature, which entitleshim to employment in the pontifical 
household, with the chance of becoming nuncio, delegate, governor of 
Rome, or even cardinal. These gentlemen are styled Monsignore, and 
as long as they retain the office, must not think of taking a wife. The 
cardinals, limited to seventy, are appointed by the pope, styled Princess of 
the Church, and constitute the Sacred College, which meets in secret con- 
clave ten days after the death ofa pope, and elects one ofits members to 
the vacant chair, a majority of two-thirds being requisite to make the elec- 
tion valid. There are three classes of cardinals—cardinal bishops, of whom 
there are six ; cardinal priests, to the number of fifty ; the remaining 
fourteen bearing the lowlier title of cardinal deacon. 

The judges of the land are appointed by the pope, and removable at 
his pleasure. Each ‘province has its tribunal, with courts of appeal at 
Rome, Macerata, and Bologna, and a siill higher court at Rome called 
the Corte della Signatura. The proceedings are open to the public, ex- 
cepting in the case of trials for political offences, when the prisoner can 
only be defended by the official advocate, and is not allowed to see the 
witnesses against him, or even to know the nature of the evidence upon 
the refutation of which his liberty or lifedepends. Such is the infallible 
priest’s idea of justice! Eeclesiastics can only be tried by ecclesiastical 
courts, which possess the power of imprisoning any person on the ground 
of immorality—a power in such hands terrible indeed. 

The Papal States boast of two primary and six secondary universities, 
the oldest of which is that of Bologna, dating from 1119. Episcopal 
towns have their schools for educating for the church, and the more pros- 
perous communes rejoice in primary schools under the direction of the 
parish priest, Education, of course, is entirely in the hands of the clergy, 
and, as a natural consequence, the lower classes of the pontifical states 
are, with the exception of the population of the Two Sicilies, the most 
ignorant of any ia Italy. The charch is curse of the land: within 
the limited area over which Pio Nono was called to reign, there are no 
less than nine archbishoprics and fifty-two episcopal sees. Six hundred 
nunneries and 1800 monasteries are spread over the states, which harbour 
8000 nuns, 21,415 monks and friars, and 16,905 priests. Rome itself 
numbers 1800 nuns and 4500 priests, monks, and friars among its 178,500 
inhabitants. 

The revenue of the popedom according to an official return for 1857, 
amounted to £3,009,524, the expenditure during the same period being 
£3,104,692, leaving an acknowledged deficit of £95,168; but with such 
@ pecuniary position, the papal financialists are well qualified to deal, for 
since 1828, the Roman government has never, even for a single year, 
lived within its income.—Chambers’s Journal. 

s coniemiennc<:ccanaameeeanel 
SHOEBLACKS. 


Last Friday afternoon, while two armies, commanded by two Kings, 
were fighting for two principles on the spurs of the Apennines, the Chief 
Minister of Queen Victoria was presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Leeds Ragged School Society and Shoeblack Brigade. We wil! venture 
to say that, unaccustomed as they would probably be to public speaking, 
there were not a few in both these armies who, not the least in the Nea- 

olitan, would gladly have exchanged their places for the chair of the 
British Premier, with an audience of ragged boys and their friends. 
Certainly it is a great matter for congratulation that he can be so harm- 
lessly employed, and the Brigade he has selected for review at this criti- 
cal juncture should be one of Shoeblacks. In other respects, however, 
we hail the omen of this timely condescension. The philanthropists have 
had rather a hard battle of it ; they have had to set the example and cre- 
ate the idea. They have had to found a cause and a name, which, it may 
be said, is to the Church a stambling-block aad to economists foolishness. 
They have had to do this with all the involuntary tricks and inevitable 
cant of their profession, for as a soldier, a parson, and a lawyer carries 
about him the marks of his trade, the philanthropist has his phrases and 
his grimaces, which no amount of original genius, and not even the 
purest flame of charity and devotion, can ever purge away. Itis a ne- 
cessity with a man in the position of Lord Palmerston to see everything 
from without, and as the part of a very large social landscape. He must, 
too, come fresh to it. It is, then, no disparagement to the excellent men 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day in this field to say that his 
Lordship has thrown some fresh light onit, and given it new attractions, as 
well as greater authority. This isa course open to all, and anybody, 
anywhere, who wantsé’omething to do, can follow in the wake of the 
Premier, and lend a hand at a great work. Small asthe game may seem, 
this is a manor on which there is no poaching, and abybody is as free to 
take his gun and go forth as the Prince of Wales was to invade the 
prairie. This, indeed, is the most interesting part of the affair. Here 
are two parties who have been looking for one another all over the world 
—good gentlemen and ladies,who want something to do, and these Arabs 
of the streets who want something done to them. They may now con- 
sider themselves introduced the one to the other,—* Ladies and Gentle- 
men ; Ragged boys and Shoeblacks.” 

There really is something in the matare of a happy coincidence in this 
meeting, and the fact that these were the people to meet. Wealth and 
even civilization have their evils. “One of the great evils of civilized 
society,” say the Premier, “is the uncivilized portion of the commu- 
nity.” Civilization breaks many bonds, and makes many bonds; but 
the bonds it breaks are those of nature, and the bonds it makes are those 
of art, and these latter can never quite supply the place of the former. 
Homes are brokey up if they ever existed ; half a county is cleared and 
depopulated ; the cottage sends its children to the mill, far or near; 
and for all this we have huge towns, mills, crowded lodging-houses, and 
streets and courts full of children, picking up an education of their own 
in the gutter. Of course, they grow up troublesome and costly enough, 
and make us pay many a long arrear in the shape of prosecution and 
prison expenses, not to speak of their picking and stealing. But here 
they are, animals fer nature, without even a Game Law for their pre- 
servation, a regiment of “‘ Nobody’s Own.’’ Like the Sparrows and the 
rats, they are the only real “ natives” of our greatcities, Their parents, 
if they ever had any, most likely came from elsewhere, and other people 
are always going away ; but the gamin is always at home, raised in the 
streets, and as likely as not was never christened, registered, or vacci- 
nated. No experiment was ever more complete for trying the question 
of original cin. Robert Owen himeelf could not bave done more to ex- 
tricate the human subject from the pernicious inflaences of the domestic 





hearth and conventional institutions. So, gentlemen and ladies, please 
help yourselves to these wild street flowers. They are all gro’ - the 
roadside and on find them more 
our conservatory many are such 
You may graft on them what:you like. You may either catch them as 
did their fair-haired and blue-eyed ancestors in the Roman 
slave-market, and teach them to chant, or you may put them to any 
useful trade, When you have done these, they will be your children— 
yes, your own. It is not flesh and blood that make the child, though 
blood is thicker than water ; soul, heart, and mind, habits and faculties, 
are necessary to complete the relation, and these can be grafted into the 
simplest and rudest natures. All that is wanted is the will, and where 
there is the will there will be the way. 

It is plain, too, that the class increases, and that this before us is the 
mode in which the evils of our great cities will be met. The old instita- 
tions that were supposed to meet poverty—for, as Lord Palmerston says, 
till lately physical wants were nearly all people thought of—are too 
stiff, too slow, too solemn and grand for the work. The parochial system 
is always suffering the agonies of a protracted parturition. It recognizes 
no truth so much as that souls are immortal, and can therefore wait. 
The vicar sits in his back parlour, puzzled with parish accounts, off and 
on with his Sunday’s sermon, fretting over his vestry troubles, and 
dreaming of the new church that is to be in that outlying suburb or those 
back “‘rookeries.” A wealthy manufacturer has promised the money, 
and my Lord has promised the site, and a maiden lady, name nnknown, 
will provide for the endowment by her will. But the site is waiting for 
the church, or the church for the site, or both for the endowment, or all 
for somebody’s consent, and meanwhile there is a great deal more to be 
done; and as for the endowment, the vicar would just as soon have 
some more for the parish church ; and so it runs on for years and years, 
and for years and years children are running about in the streets, and 
becoming men and women,—such men and women as might be expected. 
When, at last, the old lady gives or leaves the money, and my Lord gives 
his site, and the millionaire, if he has not failed, his money, then a 
clearance is made and the first stone laid with much ceremony, and io 
two years a handsome structure is finished and consecrated, and a very 
excellent and gentlemanly young man is put there, with the best imita- 
tion that can be found of himself in the shape of a curate. The 
“work” together. The service is done irreproachably. The congrega- 
tion is, perhaps, somewhat more exclusively “ genteel” than was ex- 
pected. But by the time ten years have passed since the new church was 
first agitated, the most accustomed resident the district would be 
puzzled to note any decided difference in the t of the “ Rookeries.”’ 
Rookeries they are, and Rookeries they remain, and the children that 
they breed are equally unchanged. If the incumbent of the new church 
goes more among them than the vicar of the old, or if the curates do 
what their masters won’t do, then the experiment only proves beyond a 
doubt that when old churches and new churches, vicars, curates, clerks, 
beadles and sextons, National and Sunday Schools, Clothing Clubs, Dis- 
pensaries, and Maternity Societies have all done their very best, there 
still remains a very great deal to be done by anybody who has the heart, 
the time, and the strength to do it. 

The trath is, we wait till the long expected ship fall of gold comes at 
last, or till the angel has made his annual visit to the pool, or the acorn 
has grown into an oak, or the respected vicar labouring so hard in his 
back parlour has got over his arrears of parochial paper work. Now, if 
ever, is the’time. The children in the streets will keep a year, but a 
year hence they will be rather staler, and tougher too, than now. Then, 
while the spiritual man is thinking of their immortal souls, a good lay- 
fan may be looking modestly at their outsides, and thinking how they 
visibly deteriorate, and how much could be done with them this very 
afternoon. That is the course which benevolence is now taking. Re- 
membering good Mrs. Glasse’s advice, it catches the child, or whatever 
else it proposes to deal with. Strange that the easiest thing in the world 
should be thought so difficult, and made a matter of such waiting. Any- 
body can hire a decent room for a few shillings a-week, go out of doors, 
invite the children in, and, if he has ever talked to a child in his life, can 
be installed in their hearts as their accepted teacher. The old system, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley, stands on the top stairs bowing for the com- 
pany to pass down before him, while they bow to him and to one another, 
till twenty puppets are bowing and nodding, and doing nothing else in 
the world for half an hour, or half a century, by the old church clock. 
But it was this same old system which left things as they are, and which 
would fain keep things as they are for a thousand years tocome. If the 
old system is only acompany of undertakers, and can only go at a fune- 
ral pace, we must leave the dead to bury their dead. We have to do 
with the living and everchanging people around us, and the only way to 
deal with them is to go among them and “compel them to come in.”— 
Times, Oct. 30. ‘ ' 


a 
A FRENCH [raty. 

Everybody has heard the story of the Irish Palinurus, who bragged to 
the passenger that he knew every rock on the coast ; the vaunt was 
hardly out of his mouth, when bump went the vessel, on which the ready 
pilot coolly observed—* there’s one of them, your honour.” 

Just so the Emperor of the French, having only the other day shown 
in the Constitutionyel his perfect knowledge of the reef on which his honour 
might possibly split in the sea of Italian politics, strikes forthwith upon 
the very worst part of it, intervening in the most unjust and arbitrary 
manner at Gaeta, to arrest the operations from the sea of the Sardinian 
forces. M. Boniface may now say like the Irishman, “ there’s one of 
them.” In this unjustifiable step, assuming the intelligence to be correct, 
the Emperor bas done everything which he assured the world only last 
week was impossible to his consistency and conscience, however possible 
it might be to his power. “ He could not take part against Itaiy ;’— 
how could he take that part more decidedly, more ostentatiously? “ He 
could not think of pulling down Austrian icfluence to set up the influence 
of France,”—what otber policy can we see in this proceeding? “He 
could not employ any kind of force in aid of the old mis-governments,”’ 
—what is this intervention at Gaeta but a move in support of the most 
odious of them all? 

The Constitutionnel was not satisfied with informing us what the Emperor 
could not do, it told us also why he could not do it,—“ What would Italy 
say, what would England say, what would Europe say? They would 
begin to see in the peninsula a French Italy, and for whose benefit would 
the Emperor turn his arms against his old ally, the King of Sardinia, and 
put himself in flagrant disagreement with England ? Only for the benefit 
of Governments who have no right to demand such sacrifices,”” 

There is “a French Italy,” indeed, if two reports are to be relied on. 
Tie first informed us that the Emperor had despatched four ships of the 
line to Gaeta with instructions to stop Admiral Persano’s operations, 
and, if necessary, to sink the Sardinian squadron should it presume to 
bombard the place. The second statement is that firing had commenced 
from the Sardinian fleet, but the French admiral had ordered it to cease, 
upon which M. Pereano, after remonstrating, retired to Naples. We do 
uot well see how Italy can be more French than at this moment, if such 
things as these are to be done and endured. If this is not domineering, 
and as insolently as ever Austria domineered, we know not what the 
word means. There is every variety of mischief in this arbitrary med- 
dling. It bullies and humiliates Sardinia, it prolongs the unsettled state 
of Italy, it plays the game of anarchy or ¢ounter-revolution in Naples, 
it revives the hopes of the deposed tyrant, it has the most unfortunate 
tendency to encourage the Court of Vienna to the desperate courses to 
which it seems already too much disposed. Had the Emperor despatched 
a force to the direct succour of the Royalists in Gaeta, it would not have 
been a more monstrous proceeding. ‘'o prevent the action of the Sardi- 
ian fleet was indeed equivalent to sending Francis II. a powerful rein- 
forcement, for not only is the paralyzed equadron one of the greatest 
efficiency, but it was virtually doubling the strength of the besieged to 
relieve them from the necessity of defence to the seaward. What right 
has France to interfere with Sardinia on one element more than on the 
other? The Piedmontese navy has the same right to act against Gaeta 
from the sea as the Piedmontese army from the land. When the Empe- 
ror tells them they shall only point their guns which way he pleases, he 
takes the tone of the most insufferable arrogance, and we can assure him 
that this is the universal feeling of the British public, since he is curious 
to know “ what England will say.” 

This is another instance of the conduct that renders it impossible for 
any prudent state, or statesman, to place confidence in the French em- 
pire. Its acts are always belying its professions ; on the face of its docu- 
ments it is profuse of peaceful assurances, lays down the justest princi- 
ples, seems all liberality, moderation, and good faith ; the line laid down 
on paper is perfectly straight, but as it is drawn in the daily practice of 
the Government, despicably and deplorably crooked. 

In the very same article to which we have already alluded, an united 
and consolidated Italy was declared to be as necessary to European in- 
terests as to those of the Italians themselves ; the soundest political doc- 
trine possible, but in the imperial measures at Gaeta how is it carried 
out? To prevent the capture of that place is wantonly to protract a war 
which, upon every ground of prudence and humanity, cannot be too 





speedily terminated ; the delay must necessarily exhaust Victor Em- 
manuel’s resources as well as impair his prestige ; every anti-Italian in- 
terest takes heart, agitation is fostered, and if there is a chance left for 
reactionary designs, the course taken by France secures them the full 
benefit of it, The Emperor is showing, should these painful accounts be 
confirmed, that French ascendency in Italy is his unworthy object after 
all, and “s pee thoroughly unscrupulous in his arts to establish it.— 
» Vow. 
er 


THE PRINCE'S LESSON. 


* * * * Noone can look at the neat villages 4 happy homes of 
New England and the exuberant abundance and eomfort of Western 
Canada without being filled with admiration at the patient industry which 
has realized such results, in defiance, in the one case, of a barren soil, 
and, in the other, of a severe and forbidding climate, Nor is it possible 
to view without astonishment, hundreds of miles farther West, the rude 
but successful efforts which are forming a similar state of society in the 
prairies of Illinois and on the hunting groands of Minnesota. The fatigues 
and duties of his journey cannot have left the youthfal Prince much time 
for reflection, but he must have compared thescene before him with those 
with which he is familiar on the Continent of Europe—in Italy, for 
instance, or in Germany—and must have felt that the main cause of all 
this happiness and all this progress is that liberty and self government, 
the dearly-prized inheritance of the nation over which he is to be called 
torale, which they have carried with them to these vast countries. The 
institutions of America differ from ours, and we have never hesitated to 
express our preference for the Constitution under which we live ; bat 
that must not prevent our doing full justice to the merits of a nation in 
whose fame we elaim a common interest, or admitting that their institu- 
tions, though not to be coveted by men who have the happiness to live 
in England in the reign of Queen Victoria, are far superior to any that 
are to be found in any other country except that from which they sprang. 

The reception of the Prince of Wales at New York, where handreds of 
thousands of men combined—without soldiers to Preserve order, as on 
the Continent, without police to preserve order, as among us—to offer to 
the heir of our Crown a reception the most flattering to him and the most 


Y | honourable to themselves that can be imagined, is in itself a lesson to 


every one to whose hands power is or may be committed of the wisdom 
of obtaining the co-operation of the people to accomplish the ends of 
Se Happy is the Prince who governs a nation which has 
earnt in the ordinary affairs of life to govern itself, that can be its own 
police, its own army, that can frame its own laws, and recognizes the 
duty of obeying them without fear and without compulsion. Of the 
machinery of government the Prince could, of course, see little or no- 
thing ; but of the external manifestations of the two forms of popular 
sovereignty which exist side by side in Canada and the United States he 
has seen more than any one person ever saw before. We hope and be- 
lieve that the lesson will not be lost, and that the future King of Eng- 
land will bring to the throne of his ancestors, whenever Providence 
may call him to it, a wide and generous sympathy with his fellow-crea- 
tures, and a noble confidence in the destinies of a race which extorts in 
the East and in the West the wonder of mankind at institutions which 
they cannot imitate, and at a progress and prosperity which they find it 
impossible to attain.—Zimes, Oct. 30. 


——eees 
THE TWO PRINCES. 


The two Princes on their tours have been objects of great interest. 
Both have now embarked for home—Prince Alfred from Cape Town, the 
Prince of Wales from Portland. The value of these journeys politically 
—and that value is great—does not exceed their value to the Princes 
themselves. It is a great blessing that we live under the rale of a Queen 
who has known how to bring up her sons like Christian geatiemen, and 
her daughters like Christian gentlewomen. The mother and the Queen 
has been able to trust them abroad, certain that they would do honour to 
her and to their country, and certain that the varied experiences of these 
Visits will be of infinite advantage to the Princes themselves, Politically, 
the tour of the Prince of Wales has demonstrated the fact that, at heart, 
America from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico abounds with sincere affec- 
tion for the old country, and no more delicate compliment could be paid 
to the Queen, no stronger indication of respect could be given to the Eng- 
lish people, than the greeting given to her and their eldest son. Hence- 
forth, between the two nations and war will rise not only the millions 
embarked in commerce, but the picture of the Prince of Wales at the 
tomb of George Washington, in the streets of New York and face to face 
with the sole survivor of Bunker’s Hill. Prince Alfred’s visit to the 
Cape has its political value also. { will help to cement the ties between 
the colony and England, and it gives the Caffres ocular proof that they 
are not forgotten.—London Spectator, Nov. 3. 


I 
SUNDRY SPEECHES, 


We have some interesting speeches to advert to this week. When 
presiding at the annual meeting of the Leeds Ragged School Society, 
Lord Palmerston delivered an admirable address on the great utility 
of that and similar institutions. At Pontefract, where he opened the 
new market-hall, he touched upon politics, observing, in reply to the 
Corporation address, that it was a great gratification to him to think 
that there were many nations on the Continent, whose political and 
civil position had been greatly assisted by the countenance and support 
which they had received from the Government and people of Eogland,— 
an allusion which all applied to the struggle in Italy. Popular educa- 
tion isa theme on which Lord Stanley has been discoursing well and 
wisely at the Warrington Mechanics’ Institute ; the liberallity of his 
views, and the practical tenets which he advocated, met with universal 
applause from a crowded and sympathizing auditory. Mr. Bouverie ap- 
plied himself a few days since, at Kilmarnock, to the not very difficult 
task of dispelling the illusion of what some people are pleased to call 
“‘ Conservative reaction ;” he demonstrated in the most convincing man- 
ner not only that so much reaction exists, but that the thing, as repre- 
sented by a Conservative Government, is henceforth almost an impossi- 
bility. Mr. Bouverie did not, however, confine himself to the question. 
He spoke of Reform, and frankly told his hearers that the reason why 
the Bill of last session failed was because of “ the perfect horror” which 
the House entertained of its own dissolution. But if Conservative re- 
action be at an end, Conservative illusions are still rife. Witness 
speech made by Sir John Pakington at Worcester, in which he repro- 
bated as the acts of his political opponents the very couree which was 
taken by his own party, in coalescing to overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment. In making this charge, Sir John Pakington, like Bottom the 
Weaver, was evidently “ translated.”—London Examiner, Nov. 3d. 
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MEXICO. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 

Another forced loan is decreed by Miramon—one-half per cent. on all 
capital, and the amount of one month’s rent from every body, to be paid 
into the public Treasury of this City, on a very few days’ notice. 

That this new tribute will cause much additioaal suffering to the peo- 
ple in Mexico seems quite certain, as many who have property have no 
cash to meet these frequent and imperative demands ; whilst thousands 
of others who are assessed have neither property nor money proportionate 
to the amount required of them. 

Imprisonment,.torture, and the like, will therefore be resorted to, as it 
is not to be supposed that either Miramon or Robles, who are the two 
principal actors iu that City now, or their equally unpriacipled officials, 
who live by the same plunder, will, from any sense of justice or qualms 
of conscience, allow their salaries to be curtailed, or their demands to 
remain unsatisfied. ’ 

Since the failure of the Clergy Bankers, Jecker & Co., (which deprived 
upwards of eight hundred industrious artizaus of what they had carefully 
husbanded to comfort them in their old age, and the produce of many 
years of hard and patient labour,) all sorts of shifts and expedients have 
been proposed and resorted to by the clergy, to raise fands with which 
still to array fathers against their children and brothers against brothers, 
in mortal strife, under the plea of defending religion, which has in no 
single instance been assailed ; nor has there ever been, on the part of the 
Liberals, the most remote idea of interfering with it.. It is the corrupt 
practices introduced into the Church by the priests themselves, that the 
Constitutionalists seek to correct and eradicate. : 

What I stated in my former communication respecting the poor unfor- 
tunate woman, who died while 50 blows of a heavy stick were being in- 
inflicted upon her, turns out to be a sad truth. She gave birth to a dead 
child upon the thirty-sixth blow, and shortly afterwards expired on the 
spot. General Perez Gomez is the namie of the cruel moaster who or- 
dered this dreadful punishment, and for no other reasoa than that the 

woman was nt in a barracks with a bundle of female attire in 
= possession, with which she probably intended trying to liberate her 
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The Engli ion left the city of Mexico on the 21st inst., and was 
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a 
Our Loypon Pataces.—Albeit, in our penultimate aph we la- 
mented the delay which surrounds the subject of the new Office, it 
must be admitted that private enterprise is not behindhand in the erection 
of edifices. Wehaveno Louvre, no Palais de Justice, it is true ; 
but we ter house, to our clubs, to Mr. 


ma. + with pride to Bridgewa' 
mare anh oy Flonsiey and Mr. Holford’s in Park-lane, and say, 
# are our Palazzi Pitti, Barberizgo, Doria Strozzi, and Gri: : 
our Villa Pamphili, our Hermitage, and our Maison du Roi.” We shall 
have, ere long, another palace in the metropolis, owing nothing to Go- 
vernmental pa and control, but everything to spree en 

and munificence. foundations of Baron ’s house at Hyde 
Park-corner are already commenced ; and, although the refusal of the 
proprietor of the next mansion to the eastward to part with his premises 
will curtail the contemplated area of the site, the new “ Maison Roths- 
child” will be among the noblest structures of which London will be en- 
abled to boast. Mr. Nelson, the well-known architect to whom 
this impo: tant work bas been confided, will next, we hear, devote his 
attention to the re-edification of the business premires of the Rothschilds 
in New-court, St. Swithin’s lane. It is fitting that the modern Medici 
should have counting-houses as palatial as their “ pleasaunce houses.” 
Hyde Park-corner and New-court !—what a change from the little cabin 
in the Juden-gasse, Frankfort ; and how much energy, toil, and strength 
of will does not the change represent !—Jlus. News. 





New Warer-Exevator.—Mr. Robert Nelson, an American, has in- 
vented a new water-elevator, in which the vacuum is produced by the 
combustion of volatile matters, among others, naphtha. The elevator 
consists of a large cylindrical reservoir, at the base of which the suction- 
pipe is placed. In the upper portion are several valves, communicating 
eth a reservoir of naphtha and a little furnace placed between this 
latter and the cylinder. Upon closing thie latter, it is sufficient to light 
the littte fire, and allow the naphtha to fall upon it drop by drop; the 
vivid combustion that ensues, ayy oe causes the water to rise 
rapidly in the cylinder, as much as a hundred gallons at a time. 





EartTuquakes.—The physical world appears to be as much disturbed as 
the political. Scarcely a foreign paper we take up but contains an ac- 
count of a hurricane, earthquake, or similar disorder of the usual calm 
of nature. Professor A reckons the total number of uakes 
which have occurred in historic times to the year 1850, to be about 7,000. 
Of this number, only 750 occurred prior to the year 1500. During the 
three ing centuries, that is, from the jbeginning of the sixteenth 
to the end of the eighteenth, 2,804 earthquakes are recorded, being four 
times as many as in all the preceding centuries. From 1800 to 1850, 
there occu: no less than 3,240, being at the rate of one a week ; but 
only one out of forty of these was attended with serious consequences ; 
this gives one earthquake in every eight months attended with accident 
more or less fatal. Barope, during the last ten years, 320 earthquakes 
have occurred, or about one in every nine days. 


IupertaL ENcouRAGEMENT TO AGRICULTURE.—The Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon, during the last ten years, has done more for the improvement of 
agriculture and rural economy than has been done by all the other So- 
vereigns of Europe put together. The Emperor’s farms are situated in 
various parts of France, from the Landes, south of Bordeaux, to the 
neighbourhood of Paris. They are model farms—draining, subsoiling, 
breeding of cattle, and other forms of agricultural improvement being 
carried on in the most approved manner. The French government has 
since the first revolution always bestowed ial attention on agri- 
culture, horticulture, and arboriculture. tures on agriculture 
and horticulture are delivered by first-rate men in the capital and 
in the provinces, and though these are partly the results of pri- 
vate enterprise, they everywhere meet with countenance and encour- 
agement from the government. Gardening is taught by precept and 
example in many of the elemen' schools, the young pro- 
ficients are rewarded by prizes distributed by the local authorities, 
Great advances in all these departments of industry have already 
been made ; and our enthusiastic neighbours, with commendable or at 
least excugable partiality, are expressing a hope that, considering its di- 
versity of soils and fine climates, France may yet become the garden of 
Europe. Among other things the literature of rural affairs is judiciously 
fostered by the imperial government. The “ Angtiegregite rangaise’’ 
is a magnificent work on the vines of France, published under the 
auspices of the Minister of Agriculture. It contains a series of folio en- 

vings of grapes in their mature state and natural sizes, carefully 

wn and beautifully coloured, together with an ample accompaniment 
of lett describing the growth of the vines, and the special cul- 
ture of the vineyards, and exhibiting the statistics of the wine products 
of France with such fulness, minuteness, and accuracy as throw the now 
antiquated treatise of Henderson on wines, and even that of Cyrus Read- 
ing on the same subject, completely into the shade. The “Jardin 
Fruitier du Museum” is a work similar in its design, and at least equally 
admirable in its execution, though constructed after a somewhat dif- 
ferent model.— North British Agriculturist. 


ae 


Fortser Particutars Concerninc THe Hayes’ Expeprrioy.—From 
one of the Committee concerned in the Hayes’ Expedition, we have ob- 
tained further information, in regard to the enterprise. The vessel 
reached Proven, on the coast of Greenland, above Disco, in twenty days, 
being less than half the time taken by the Kane ition. She proved 
= — vessel, and though rather heavily laden, sailed some days 

es. 

At Proven the stores were taken out and examined, and found to be of 
the first quality. The preserved meats were in excellent condition, and 
the whole outfit satisfactory. One or two articles that had been omitted 
accidentally were obtained from a Danish vessel at Uppernavik. At 
Proven they also obtained forty dogs, and all the skins they desired.— 
‘They were kindly received by the authorities here and at U avik, 
balls and other entertainments being given in their honour. . Hayes 
left enough provisions at Proven to supply the crew of the veesel on the 
return passage, taking therefor the receipt of the authorities. This 
lightened the vessel some twelve or fifteeninches, The provisions left on 
“board he estimated sufficient to supply the crew for more than three years. 

After leaving Proven the vessel proceeded to Uppernavik, the last 
toa two degrees further 

he found that his 
that he might become blind, 
3 the expedition came home, At 
time the furs previously bought were being made up by Esqui- 

The thermometer was at zero, and the vessel was surrounded by 
Sages wll for more northern regions in a short time, and 

confident that he would be able to reach Smith’s Strait, 


b with an ice- 
in st terms of Dr. 
. The sailing master, Mr. 
for his position. 

pernavik, where he took passage 


by a collision 
the highe 


been seized by # prese-gang and forced ‘nto the clergy | for, 

































NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
, CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


ter of that regal abode ; while the Queén’s Ministers were for the most 
part enjoying @ hard-earned holiday, in such rural ease as is congenial 
generally to English taste. The Prince of Wales’s tour on this soil has 
been made the occasion of much grateful acknowledgment on the part of 
our journalists ; but the lack of fresh topics is conspicuous. a 

One illustrious man, a very Puladin of naval warfare, has just gone to 
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his grave, fully crowned with years and laurels; and his death has sup- 





plied a theme for the moment. Of him, more at some future time—On 





ADAM AND EVE. 
THE TEMPTATION AND THE EXPULSION, 
PAINTED IN 1857, BY DUBUFE, 
On Exhibition 
At GOUPIL’S, 
e 772 Broadway, Cor. Ninth St. 
Admission 25 Cents, 








THE ALBION. 


the death of the late Czar Nicholas’s widow less has been said. Yet she 
was influential, if not prominent, in controlling the policy of Russia, 
having exercised great influence over her otherwise uncontrollable hus 
band, and her son now occupant of the throne. Poor lady! she has been 
for many years kept alive by frequent change of climate and the most 
skilful medical advice. We remember watching her with interest, at _ 
Nice, in the early part of last winter. She won many sympathizing 
salutations there, by the grace of her deportment and the amiability of 
her conduct. 
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First Successes in China; Whither will they Lead? 


The fortunate result of the expected attack on the Taku Forts, forming 
one of the principal items in the budget of European news brought by the 
Cunard steamer of the 3rd inst.—is detailed elsewhere ; and it may fairly 


Three of our Dukes—but none of them important personages, beyond 
their county influence and family connections—are reported to be con. 
firmed invalids ; the Dukes, namely, of Norfolk, of Beaufort, and of Bed- 
ford.—Lord St. Leonards, better known as Sir Edward Sagden, the great 
Chancery barrister, is said to be at the point of death ; as also the really 
illustrious Chevalier Bunsen, who was so long domiciled in England and 
there associated with so many men of eminence in art and philanthropy, that 





be counted as matter for sincere congratulation to our countrymen and 
our allies. The vengeance taken for a former disastrous repulse has 
been ample enough to satisfy the most insatiable claimants for military 
reparation. Jt has moreover been obtained by something more than hard 
fighting. The generalship displayed, especially by Sir Hope Grant, was 
strikingly conspicuous ; and the loss may be set down as moderate. The 
entire aptitude of the Armstrong gun, both for bearing the roughest 
handling and for destructiveness and certainty in action, appears to have 


one almost looks upon him as a countryman.—The bluff old Admiral Sir 
C. Napier has been apparently at death’s door, but his life has been 
spared. Though not likely to do us much service hereafter, he is one of 
the originals who would have been missed. 





Newfoundland; Two Sorts of Exclusive Privileges. 
From time to time as occasion seemed to demand, there has been much 


been incontestably 


prolonged conflict. 


But will there be a treaty and a peace? Are the British and French 
Ambassadors to make a triumphal march from Tientsin to Pekin, escorted 
by a handful of cavalry? So runs rumour; and the rumour has pro- 
duced great uneasiness and no small indignation among our journalists 
at home, who see herein nothing more than an opportunity afforded to 
the Chinese for playing off some of their old tricks upon us. We should 
like to have the fact established, before we trouble the reader with com- 
ments upon it.—We are told farthermore that the rebels have again at- 
tacked the city of Shanghai, and have been beaten off again, with great 
slaughter. This double war or our part, simultaneously against the 
Emperor and the Emperor’s enemies, must be rather incomprehensible 
to his Majesty. It does not however require the wisdom of Confacius to 
make it intelligible. Towards the rebels our attitude is that of defence 
alone ; from the Imperialists we are but seeking to exact reparation for 
former damages, and security in regard to the future. Whether we have 
gone the right way to work, remains to be seen ; at least the work has 


been well begun. 
The Conference at Warsaw; (Surprises. 





If we are to believe the testimony of reporters rigorously cut off from 
opportunities for obtaining information, the Conference of the three de- 
spoilers of Poland, at the capital of that kingdom, ended only in the con- 
clusion adopted by the philosophic Imlac in ‘“ Rasselas”—the conclusion 
wherein nothing is concluded. They tell us—we mean the correspon- 
dents of newspapers, not the Regent and the two Emperore—that the 
meeting was altogether unsatisfactory. »»4 that the telegram announc- 
ing the dying state of the Czar Alexander’s mother was gladly hailed as 
an excuse for a break-up. Some even, more wise than their neighbours, 
assert that the universal Marplot was there also, in spirit ; that is to say, 
that there was a secret understanding between the Czar and the Emperor 
of the French. Perhaps we shall reach the truth hereupon at some future 
period. For to-day at least there is quite enough to interest us, in what 
we know of the doings of the omnipresent genius ; and, naturally, what 


comes from him must partake more or less the nature of a surprise. 


And may it not, under all the circumstances and with every allowance 
for the Imperial delight in studied impromptus, be fairly termed a sur- 
prise, that Louis Napoleon should at the eleventh hour interfere on be- 
The report was spread, and contradicted, but in 
the end assumed consistency, that the Sardinian Admiral being about 
to commence operations by sea against Gaeta was sternly warned off by 
the French Admiral. This act is in many quarters viewed as a capri- 
cious and malicious freak, a proof that, while deeming it politic to con- 
nive at the proceedings of Victor Emmanuel, the Emperor cannot refrain 
from showing or pretending a sympathy with the race that totters to its 
fall. The event has created an unpleasant impression everywhere, save 
probably in the mind of the beleaguered Monarch himeelf. Of course 
we shall have a full explanation presently from the Moniteur or Patric, 
explaining how the apparent re-action was dictated by regard for the 


half of King Francis? 


honour and dignity of France. 


But this is not the only surprise in our weekly budget. Lord John 
Russell has reconsidered the propriety of the lecture he gave Count 
Cavour, at the end of August, in the form of a despatch to our Minister 
at Turin, and has just fired off another in the same direction, but conceived 
in so totally different a spirit, that one marvels at the suddenness of the 
change. We congratulate our Foreign Minister, our country, and the 
Italians themselves. Lord John—using by old and cautious habit the 
double negative, which, nevertheless, is held to equal an affirmative— 
declares that H. M. government is not prepared to say that the Italian® 
are not justified in their call upon Victor Emmanuel, and that the ener- 
getic Sovereign is not unwarranted in acceding to their call. This is an 
immense admission from a statesman who was thought to be “ gone over” 
to Vienna. It is, besides, an admission indicative of a position, from 


which the British nation will not sanction any ministerial retreat. 


As for the progress of the effort to rout out King Francis from his last 
strong-hold, there is nothing of special moment to be reported. The de- 
lay caused by the above-mentioned interference of the French Admiral 
may involve the Piedmontese regulars and the Garibaldians in heavy 
loss, for which Louis Napoleon is responsible. It can scarcely effect the 


ultimate issue. 


French semi-official journals announce that one hundred and fifty small 
gun-boats, of light draft of water, are to be built immediately ; while the 
number of iron cased and impregnable steam-batteries and rams, said to 
be ordered,"is so large that we fear to register it until we see it in some 
reliable shape. Are not the former destined to act against the Austri- 
ans in Venice, when his Majesty finds himself compelled by circumstances 


to play the liberator, of Italy in earnest ? 


Death and Illness of Illustrious Personages. 
Very dull is the political world at home just now, as pictured to us by 
the contents of the latest mail. The Queen was at Windsor Castle, liv- 
ing amid as little courtly pomp and state asis consistent with the charac- 


On the other hand, it has been confirmed 
that we have no con enemy todeal with. Eye witnesses testify 
to the skill so for as their weapons allow, and to the undaunted courage, 
of the Tartar troops in the service of the Emperor. If a treaty be not 
patched-up, and there be more fighting, we may look for a severe and 


writing and speaking and protocolling and treaty-making with respect 
to the “exclusive privileges’ enjoyed by French fishermen, on and 
around the coast of Newfoundland. But the story of disputes and patch- 
ings-up, of conventions meeting and of their agreements being nullified, 
need not now be retold. The parties most deeply concerned are not 
likely to forget it; and it would probably be skipped by the “ rest of 
mankind” who are numbered among our readers. We desire only to re- 
mind some of those who fancy themselves not immediately interested, 
that there are “exclusive privileges” in this matter which are worth con- 
sideration, besides those claimed or exercised by the French. The 
Colony itself has certain rights ; and these, we fear, are in jeopardy. 

Thus it is. A general impression obtains in the Island, that a new 
treaty, based upon the Report of the Joint Commission, has been ar- 
ranged between the French and British governments, which, in order to 
settle amicably and finally the various points at issue, makes important 
concessions to our rivals. Whether the treaty has been absolutely 
signed, sealed, and delivered does not appear certain ; but the intention 
of the Imperial government to rid themselves of oft-repeated an- 
noyance and the chance of collision with a great and unscrupulous 
power, by the easy process of yielding to French importunity, may 
scarcely, we believe, be doubted. 

Yet unacceptable as such an Imperial resolve might be to the Colo- 
niste, and objectionable on grounds of state policy, no great harm 
could come of it under the old understanding that, be a treaty what 
it might, it must be submitted to the local Legislature for approval, be { 
fore it could become binding upon the parties locally interested. An 
attempt to prove that this deference to Colonial rights, on the 
part of the government, is in a general sense the cement that 
binds harmonivusly together the parent state and its several 
offshoots, were perhaps superfluous for the moment. We may opine 
that herein may indeed be traced the difference between colonies and de- 
pendencies—between a British Newfoundland and a French Senegal ; 
but it is more strictly within the point to recall to remembrance that, in 
connection with these very Fishery “ difficulties,” this right on the part 
of the Colony has been established beyond all question. We recollect that, 
not long since, one completed treaty was thrown overboard by the un- 
complying Legislature of Newfoundland ; and that Mr. Labouchere dur- 
ing his tenure of office as Colonial Secretary pledged the government to 
respect the very privileges which brought on, and always might bring 
on, 8 dilemma at home. Reference might be made also to the required 
Provincial assent, ere the reciprocity treaty with these United States 
could become law ; but the position conceded by the Colonial Office in 
the very matter of the Fisheries is, we repeat, unanswerably applicable. 
Let the Newfoundlanders stick to it. 

It may appear scarcely credible that, after his late personal experience 
of Colonial loyalty, the Duke of Newcastle should centemplate any mea- 
sure detrimental to Colonial interests, and likely to engender a modicum 
of Colonial discontent. Still, the Duke is only one in the Cabinet. The 
French government—pertinacious, far-seeing, and bent upon foster- 
ing to the utmost its own maritime interest, while ours takes every 
occasion to snub that interest at the dictate of the Manchester 
theorizers—the French government, we say, returns again and 
again to the charge, and has caught or will catch the British 
ministry in one of its periodic fits of submissiveness, brought on at 
one time by threats, and at another by cajolery. We are the more appre- 
hensive that our Cabinet will yield on this point, unless narrowly watched 
and stoutly combated, because the centralization of power at the seat 
of government is one of the favourite dogmas of the Whigs. To legislate 
for a Colony, without reference thereto, would be a Whig masterstroke. 
It would be impolitic or impossible to take any step absolutely 
repugnant to Australia, or to united British North America; but New- 
foundland, being isolated and not over-strong, must needs fold her hands 
and submit. This, we are compelled to admit, might be the course of 
reasoning in Downing Street, under foreign pressure. But is Newfound- 
land isolated? That depends upon the zeal and unanimity with which 
her sister Colonies rally round her, to protest against the threatened evil. 
Is she weak? That depends upon the ability and promptitude with 
which she gets up a protest, by her Legislature, by delegation, or other- 
wise, against the impending danger. Practical politicians know, better 
than we can pretend to teach them, the elements of security. Only, let 
these be organised without delay. The doings of crotchetty statesmen at 
head-quarters, backed by a working majority in Parliament, cannot be 
contravened by any improvised opposition. We trust also, that a gene- 
ral caveat will be uttered throughout all British North America, on be- 
half of Newfoundland. There is strength in union, and no one province can 
be secure that its own privileges will not be invaded, \if this innovation 
be successfully carried out. Let it be remembered too, that the Whigs 
are, when very hard pressed, amenable to public opinion. 

We can offer no advice—only sincerest sympathy—in regard to the 
distress anticipated in certain districts of the Island during the coming 
winter. The simultaneous failure of the cod-fishery and the potato crop 
is a calamity so great, that pnblic means of relief would seem to be a 
necessity. 








How the World Wags in Canada. 

Keeping an interested eye upon our friends lying north of us, but com- . 
pelled to economise our space—now frightened off from this subject by 
its vastness and complication, now from that by its limited range of in- 
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‘terest—we find the weeks slipping away one after another, without even | Egypt. He only gave objective illustration to a great fact in the human life of 


: ‘ y 
‘g courteous nod of recognition on our part. It is only, therefore, when | #l! times. Tell me, does not every worker find himself forced by a destin 
Sat eae of neglected items becomes too heavy for the editorial con- | ™0re powerful than the swarthy tyrant, to make bricks without straw, without 
soience, that we can muster resolution enough to plunge into them as we oe or ten so yarns material Bae earth 
_ do now—very much as one bathes, in cold water, in cold weather—a dip woe 3 fortunate agglomeration 


and out again. 


occurs seldom, though the bricks mnst appear. 


Do you not all see toward what I tend? You call on me—I am addressing my 


There’s the Grand Trank, for instance ; what a trunk full of difficul-| gear readers, and, by the way, it is only quarrelsome wives and surly writers 


. ties, a trunk which even its best supporters cannot picture as Pandora’s 


who use that word “dear” with real unction—you call on me for a cheerful, 


box, and whence, if such it were, Hope might fly for ever, should the | instructive, and even sportive article on musical matters. Do you ever furnish 


ers appoiiited by the government to investigate its affairs 
open too widely the lid. Will the Ministry bring forward a. measure of 
relief for the Company? Will the last state of the Province quoad hoc 
be thus worse than the first? We confess that having read half-a-dozen 
articles daily, carefully indited by Canadian journalists on this theme, 
we are rather more in the dark than we were, and so make our exit while 
capable of perceiving the advantages of non-committal. Let us only 
hope, in all seriousness, that a question so grave and so fraught with 
perplexities may be kept clear from association with party politics. We 
hope this, but almost against hope. 

Who is to be the new Governor-General of Canada ?—for every one has 
made up his mind that the last of Sir Edmund Head has been seen on 
this continent. There are not many guesses, it must be owned, nor are 
there any obvious facilities on the spot for determining the chances of 
this or that individual. Yet the many reproductions of an article that 
appeared in the London Daily Nevs of the 25th ult., deprecating the pos- 
sible appointment of Lord Mulgrave, lead to the inference that his 
Lordship’s nomination would not be very cordially greeted. The article in 
question is at the same time extremely temperate ; nay, it is rather com- 
plimentary than otherwise to the now Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, basing its protest on the fact that times of emergency require 
administrators of high mental calibre. Meanwhile, if there be specu- 
lation on the subject in Canada, whose welfare ought to be primarily 
consulted, she speculates quietly as to—whom she will have; in the 
London Clubs, the heartless word is as usual—who will get it? in Downing 
Street, we fear it will be the scarcely less heartless phrase—to whom 
must we give it? The Dake of Newcastle, since his tour through Bri- 
tish North America, will be held more strictly responsible than ever. 

Stout old Sir Allan McNab—we fancy we see him now, a candidate 
for a seat in the Legislative Council, too gouty to stand up before the 
Electors, in the Court House at Sandwich, C. W., too plucky not to speak 
his mind to them. He is seated therefore to address them, and a forest of 
hands goes up in his favour when the Sheriff calls as usual for the popular 
choice. The result of the poll is unknown to us at the moment of writing ; 
but Sir Allan seems almost to have prescriptive right on his side. 

Where is poor Mr. Hogan, the missing M. P. P., over whose mysterious 
disappearance so many conjectures were expended? But the other day, 
some one had him down in Texas, a lunatic; now, alas, they track his 
miserable path, and find that, like some obscure pedlar, he was mur- 
dered in the neighbourhood of Niagara, for the dollars that he had about 
him. What an end fora legislator! Who shall say—coupling this oo- 
currence with sundry similar deeds in England and hereabouts, the per- 
petrators of which so far remain undetected—who shall declare that, 
while the humanities of life have advanced and are advancing, there 
has been no corresponding “ progress” in the art of irresponsible man- 
slaying? 

The public banquets given or to be given, at Brantford and elsewhere, 
in honour of Mr. J. A. Macdonald, Attorney General West, and that 
gentleman’s grateful after dinner acknowledgments, do not tempt usinto 
comment. In the eyes of some, these public dinners are seen as symp- 
toms of revived confidence In the Ministry ; in those of others they only 
indicate the desperate efforts of partisans. Far be it from us to decide. 
If we were able to enlarge, we should prefer as a theme the possible des- 
tinies of the Red River Settlement, very cleverly touched as they 
are in the Nor’ Wester of September 28, a paper published at 
Fort Garry. But here, too, the redundant tendencies of the 
day stare one in the face. Such political feeling as there is, though 

it is described as mild, is drawn in four different directions ; yet not with 
any of your abstruse and imcomprehensible subdivisions such as the 
enquiring foreigner finds here, bewildered amid Hard-shells and Soft- 
shells, and Dough-faces and the thousand-and-one enigmatical party desig 
nations. The issues of this very far Nor’ West are broad and distinct. One 
looks to closer connection with Canada ; another desires recognition as a 
distinct Colony; a third bas a strong bias towards the Hudson 
Bay Company; and a fourth—how shall we proclaim it?—is dis- 
posed to coquet with the neighbouring State of Minnesota. Our cotem- 
porary adds that he can’t much wonder at the last, seeing that by 
communication with the great Republic the Red River men are mainly 
supplied. Hence a complaint that no Company, and neither the Cana- 
dian nor the Imperial government, undertakes to make intercourse more 
easy by opening up roads. Hence a call for the talked-of route by Fort 
William. With four issues then before us, winding up with a strong ap- 
peal, there is every temptation to dilate ; and the reader would scarcely 
be let off under a couple of colamns, were not the Liverpool mail of the 
3rd inst. on the point of delivery. We wish wecould “do up” the affairs 
of Europe, as tersely as the Nor’ Wesler explains his neighbours’ procli- 
vities. — 
A Close Estimate; Gentlemen and Loafers. 

It happens so rarely that expenses fall short of estimates, and that 
paying the bills is the most satisfactory process in connection with a 
grand entertainment, that the pecuniary results of the recent Ball in 
honour of the Prince of Wales, merit specific mention and the Members 
of the Finance Committee a compliment on their tact and good manage- 

ment. Not to makea long story of it, especially as the full particulars 
have been widely copied—the Ball cost, in round numbers, $28,000, It 
was originally believed that $30,000 at least would be expended ; but 
the Committee, wisely desirous to be on the safe side, levied $40,000, by 
charging each of the 400 subscribers $100 for his seven tickets. Each of 
these has now had returned to him $30; and thus, in the simplest 
and most straight-forward way, the $12,000 balance is disposed of. 
Everyone is well-pleased. Furthermore, it is set down that the Com- 
mittees of Invitation, who proceeded to Montreal and to Washington 
respectively, did so at their individual expense ; and also that the Se- 
cretary, Mr. Maunsell Field, whose labours were hergulean, declined any 
complimentary testimonial from the General Committee, 

This comes of dealing with gentlemen—not with civic office-bearers— 


any straw, or inquire whether any one else has furnished it? Not you. You 
drive me forth to the kiln, calling, bricks! bricks ! 

While my last pages of gossip were flying off the Albion press, two weeks 
ago, I was listening to the concluding performance of the Fabbri-Formes season 
at the Academy of Music, the opera being “ Martha.” Well, I am not to say 
any more about that, than to remark that it was on the whole one of the best 
representations given thisfall. I have a theory about comic operas, however, 
that they are not made for representation. They are not sufficiently dramatic, 
and they certainly are not funny. The music of most is charming, and per- 


tragic opera ; but yet it is music which will charm more effectually when sepa- 
rated from the action than when the grotesque comedy of the stage pulls it down. 
The purely comic opera is generally, as an opera, an intense bore. In “ Martha,” 
I admit that there is enough ot the sentimental to make it interesting, provided 
there is passion in the soprano and tenor, a condition fulfilled in the perfor- 
mance spoken of, wherein Fabbri and Stigelli took part. Nevertheless, inte- 
resting though it was, and, under similar circumstances, will be, I reckon 
“‘ Martha” among the operas which bore an audience. 

The next event in the musical world of New York was the first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, which took placelast Saturday evening. The Symphony 
was Robert Schumann’s second. Some people findfault_with this composer be- 
cause, as they say, they cannot comprehend him ; I suppose they mean by this 
remark that they cannot trace a distinct melody—that which is sometimes 
called the “tune.” It is true that a perpetually recurring air does not run 
through most of his movements, and that there are few passages which the 
hearer can remember and whistle as he recalls them. Considering this, it is 
perhaps right to say that Schumann is difficult of comprehension. But yet 
he seems to me to be rich in meaning. Who does comprehend a composer, 
except in cases where his idea is so palpably presented that he who runs may 
read? Ihave no sympathy with those who would give to a piece of music but 
one voice, and who dogmatically put into words what they declare to be the 
master’s meaning. Music, from each of its thousand strings, sends a different 
utterance. To you a particular passage sings of a bright future, and sunshine 
leaps into your soul ; to your next friend the same passage but tells of departed 
joys, and, while listening, his heavy heart recalls the purple hills and the sweet 
antumn days receding so rapidly into the past. A third listener hears the 
voice, and his eye grows bright as a vivid picture of heroic strife is painted on 
the canvas of his brain ; he as the hero of a conflict in which, with thrilling 
words exciting the ardour of his followers, he battles for the noble right, and 
hears the soul-lifting, triumphal harmony rewarding his valour. Another, under 
the same spell, dreams only of Aready, and hears but the shepherd’s pipe in the 


one of them came to the composer’s mind, colouring his work. The value ofa 
piece of music to most of you, who, I hope, do not listen to it critically, is in the 


gent brain, evoked by the sweet concord. At least I think so. 


voice, almost baritone in its lower notes, and unusually delicate in its upper 


piece for so large a theatre as the Academy. 


When Madame Diimmler concluded her first aria, she received a measure o 





proclaimed his stupid p 


effect of the proceeding was cruel in the extreme. 
brilliant. The second will take place on the 22d of December. 


and general mountings. We have often read similar promises. 
a 


Brana. 


ROBIN. 


run. 


Victor Hugo’s very queer play “ Ruy Blas.” 


To see how M. Fechter, the great French actor of the last dozen years,— 
hero of “ La Dame aux Camélias. os ge 


haps a higher order of genius in the composer is called for by a comic than a | lanous 


distance, as he himself talks of love to an ideal nymph at his side. To thisman | and oddly associated name of the Morning Star and Dial. 
is presented the bracing air of sunrise, the dew of the early morning ; to that | Railways seem to be literally gaining ground every day ; the Corpora- 
one comes the softened light of eventide, and the glowing western sky lies in | tion of Toronto have passed a resolution, authorizing an application to 
entrancing beauty before him. And yet all these phases of fancy are made to be made to Parliament for power to charter Street Railway Companies. 
appear by the same succession of musical tones, and it is most probable that not 


But I stray from the Philharmonic Concert ; the larghetio and the rushing 
finale, molto vivace, of the symphony were splendidly given by the orchestra, | to the audience, and through them to the British public at large, in a few 
with deep feeling and glorious fire ; but the remainder of the work, especially | plain, but sincere words. Mr. Rarey’s humane system has met with the 
the scherzo, had been better done at rehearsals. The other orchestral pieces | ¥2animous and hearty approbation of all classes at home. 
were Mendelssoln’s “Calm Sea” overture, and Beethoven’s “ Leonora” over- Franklin visited the Ratger’s Female Institute, last week,———— 
ture, No. 1., the latter not a most interesting work, even though I be accounted Owing to the great improvements lately made in Montreal Harbour and 
a heretic for saying so. The instrumental solo was by Mr. Noll, who gave 
Vieuxtemps’ concerto in F sharp minor in really magnificent style. The compo- 
sition is highly dramatic, and the nervous muscular manner of the artist was | volved ———— 

well adapted to it. Madame Schrider Diimmler was the vocalist. The Philar- | $11,000 the Grutli, the birthplace of Tell, and the scene of the conspiracy 
monic Society has for a specialité this: it presents at nearly every concert a | for freeing Switzerland from the Austrian yoke. . 
certain quantity of moderate singing. The soprano referred to has a peculiar the East will be glad to hear it reported that the Egyptian government 


she makes too much account of these points, displaying therein largely, and ap- 
pearing to think more of the voice than of the music she sings. The prayer | versing the Red Sea avoided. 
grom “ Tannhaiiser” was, however, nicely done, though it is not an effective | appointed Thursday, the 6th of December, as a day of general thanks- 


kind applause from the general audience. Then the unmistakable noise of the 


claqueur was heard, and here and there the noisy beating together of palms | he declines making any professional engagement for that city ———. 

The claqueur will always be followed by some | It is expected that the new Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington 
weakly good natured persons; he was so followed on the evening spoken of, and | Will soon be completed. 
the result was that the singer reappeared in answer to a most hollow and insin- show is to ato ~ ae in May = fF li 
cere encore, and would have repeated her performance, only the applause so | Everett has undertaken to prepare a life of Franklin. —-———The Rus- 
dismally died before she was fairly on the stage, and the aspect of the audience 
so plainly said—what do you here again ?—that she retired in silence, and the 


We fill up a portion of the accustomed space with a London critique on the 
first appearance of a French actor at the Princess’s Theatre, in a version of | At his death there were more than 300 of the finest Arabian horses {0 ‘jig 


, of “* Les Freres Corses,” of “ Pauline,” &c.,— 


advance on the first. N could be finer of its kind than Ruy’s declaration 
of love to the Queen, so prom Fm was the fire of passion to ered by the 
sens Fe 1 , and with such eloquence of words and actiog 
were poured forth. There are not many actors who succeed even in 
ee love-scenes, and few indeed could effect an exhibition of that idolatrong 
form of passion which ired so many poets of the chivalric ages, and which 
SB yriiee Ray Blas, h he nominally belongs to an unromantic pe- 
Ti , , too, there is something in the plot of « Ray 
Blas” which is always on the point of becoming ridiculous to a public rather 
sasceptible of the ludicrous than of the pathetic. The Spanish fashion of Ray's 
livery hazes over his menial capacity ; but, if the mind wanders little from the 
visible clothes to the position they denote, imagination will with fatal ease 
wder the hair of Ruy, clap yellow plush on his person, and remodel his name 
to the more familiar “ Jeames”—and “ Jeames” making love to the Queen of 
Spain is not a sublime object. That M. Fechter should so readily have got over 
an obstacle which lies in the very essence of the piece, and that in the presence 
of a public little inclined to be taught by M. Victor Hugo that “Jack is as good 
as his master,” of itself shows the respect. with which he inspired his audience, 
The misery to which the virtuous impostor is exposed when his master gud- 
— reappears, and compels him to do petty menial offices, while he is stil] in the 
plenitude of his power—the terribly jarring conflict between the aspiring mind 
of the statesman and the bounden condition of the lackey—was represented 
with wondrous force and abundance of detail. But it was in the last act that 
the triamph of the actor reached its culminating point—the act in which the 
appears as the defender of the Queen against the machinations of his yil- 
; master. The concentration of passionate rage with which he accosted 
his oppressor, the obvious feeling that he was throwing from his soul a burden 
: d long crushed it to the dust, elicited that continued succession of plau- 
dits which is only heard when an audience is excited in the highest degree. 
From the moment when = snatches the sword from his master’s side (an ac- 
tion which of itself produced an electrical effect) to the fall of the curtain, when 
the valet dies happy in the conviction that he is loved not under false colours, 
but with the livery actually present to the mind’s eye of his Royal mistress, M. 
Fechter had the audience completely in his grasp, and could do with them ag 
he pleased. The shouts which invited him to the front of the curtain were the 
certain indications of an unequivocal and brilliant success. 
Two English artists likewise did themselves great credit in the version of 
“Ruy Blas.” The stern, icy, insolent malevolence of Ruy’s master was excel- 
lently pourtrayed by Mr. Walter Lacy, and the character of the Queen was ex- 
tremely well delineated by Miss Heath. The = delight with which she lis- 
tened to Ruy’s declaration of love was even pictorial in its effect, and the agony 
and terror with which she watched the fierce struggle of the last scene, were 
marked by that complete abandonment to the situation which is so necessary 
when the more overwhelming emotions are to be depicted. Mrs. Weston gave 
& clever representation of the formal old duenna, who keeps the Queen within 
such narrow limits, and in the Don Cesar of Mr. Harris there was no lack of 
easy assurance. The scenery is of the very highest kind ; the ponderous mag- 
nificence of Spanish royalty being frequently exhibited in details of architec- 
ture, carved mantel-pieces, and so on, so that the spectacle really sojourns for a 
while amid the awful pomp of the Escurial. Equal care has been bestowed on 
the costumes. 
The story has undergone some modification in its transfer to the English 
stage. The Queen of Spain is not exactly the Queen, but is as yet only married 
by proxy to the King, so that her love for Ruy Blas becomes a modicum less 
improper. 





HFatts aud Faucies, 


It is a historical fact that the notes of the Bank of England circulated 
for sixty-five years without any attempt being made to counterfeit them. 
In 1758, the first attempt at forging them was made by a linen-draper in 
London. Gen. Harney, U.S. Army, has received orders assigning 
him to the command of the military department of the West, with his 
head-quarters at St. Louis_—-——Mr. Bright’s paper, the Morning Star, 
has just been amalgamated with the Dial, and is known by the extended 


— Street 





Mr. Tom Taylor, it runs in the theatrical world. takes the place 
of Mr. Oxenford as dramatic critic to the Times. —The Sarnia 
Observer states that sixty vessel loads of ae have been discharged by 
the elevator there, and conveyed by the Great Western cars to Hamilton, 





train of thought, or rather, of reverie which it induces. I say I hope you do not | since the fall business began, the whole quantity thus carried over the 
listen to it critically, because I believe that such a manner of hearing robs you | line being 650,000 bushels ——_—— 
of much enjoyment, and destroys the best effect of the feast. That striving to -_ ae rn argc a a oy of ay ee men lente sad 

as you term it, interferes sadly with your pleasure | ® ott's pen manutactory may ormed, when it is stated that the 
——— eee wher, roomy tee “4 of wh wb sere amount of pens made in one year is 180,000,000, and the weight of steel 


A monument to the memory of Weber 
Some idea of the extent 





consumed is 120 tons. On Saturday, Oct. 27th, Mr. Rarey gave 
his farewell exhibition at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. After the 
usual specimens of his mastery over vicious animals, he returned thanks 





—Lady 


in Lake St. Peter, vessels of large class are now able to trade with Mon- 
treal. The Ocean Monarch, a ship of 1,831 tons, has been loaded there. Some 
of the Quebeo journalists still doubt the expediency of the outlay in- 

The school children of Switzerland have purchased for 





——Tourists in 


intend carrying the railway from Suez along the African shore of the 
Red Sea as far as Cape Guardafui. Should the project be carried out, the 
overland journey will be shortened by five days, and the danger of tra- 
The Canadian government has 


giving.————Mr. Rosas, the engineer of the Victoria Bridge, now in 


I must protest against the appearance of a claque at the solemn banquets of England, has been prostrated by an attack of paralysis of the brain. 
the Phill onic Society. Yet this monster did show its head last Saturday. London physicians, however, have strong hopes of his ultimate recovery. 





A New York paper says that Mr. Forrest has been tendered an 
offer of an engagement by Mr. Buckstone of the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don, for fifty or one hundred nights, commencing next autumn, but that 


f 


The society advertises that the first flower- 
————-It is announced that Mr. 


sian government has ordered the Polish clergy not to urge the people tq 
total abstinence, lest the revenue from taxes on spirits be diminished, 
They are, however, allowed to enlarge in general terms on the blessings 
of temperance. The Kingston News mentions the inauguration of 


On the whole, the first Concert of this respectable old society was not too | the Rev. Dr. Leitch, of Glasgow University, as Principal of Queen’s Col- 


lege.—————The new English Cathedral in Montreal, has within the 


‘ ‘ last month, had a fine new clock, with four dials, placed in the steepl 
The next instalment of Opera will probably be given next Wednesday, being : ; ; . . ; pie, 
“La Juive.” We are promised great things in the way of prone cam the gift of Robert Gillespie, Esq., of London, partner in the firm of Gil- 


lespie, Moffatt & Co., of Montreal_-——On Tuesday last, the new 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cambridge, Mass., was inaugurated. 
Speeches were made by Professor Agassiz, Gov. Banks, and others. 
We very much regret to hear that Capt. George McLane, of the U. S. 
Mounted Rifles, was killed by the Navajo Indians on the 13th of October. 





We particularly regret that our dramatic critic Hamrron is prevented by He was on a scout with his company at the time, and coming upon a 
indisposition from contributing to-day to our columns, because we know that he party of redskins, he made a charge upon them, in which he received 
purposed doing justice to the excellent qualities and the entire success of Mrs. 
Bowers, as Juliet, at the Winter Garden. As, however, we cannot attempt to 
criticise or even to commend in an absentee’s name, we will record our own | family vault at Goodwood Park, Sussex. In accordance with the wishes 
-great and unexpected pleasure at finding Miss Cushman in Romeo so ably and | of the late Duke, the funeral was conducted in the most private and quiet 
intelligently aided. Mrs. Bowers has been playing her very difficult role, witha | manner are OE ne ra os Vo audacity to 
tenderness of feeling and of deportment that have won thei garrote a gentleman in an alley-way in front of the subscription-rooms 
ne good-will - Now York. The sad tale of Verona atunt tein at Newmarket, and rob him of £1,800.————The entire stud of Abbas 


three bullets in his body, killing him almost instantly. Previous to his 
death he killed four of the Indians with his pistols—— The remains 
of the late Duke of Richmond were interred on the 30th ult., in the 





Pacha, late Viceroy of Egypt, is now offered for sale. The Viceroy had 
& mania for collecting fine horses, and had his agents travelling through 
Arabia and Syria, buying for any price, every horse that he might fancy.’ 


stables ————. 
lands, recently caught a shark measuring the enormous len th of 27 
© | feet and weighing upwards of six tons. Though the monster wen Fed J 


A six-oared fishing boat belonging to the Shetland Ig. 


in this corrapt and ill-governed city. The contrast between the manage- would appear as the star of an English umes, this was the purpose for | Pletely entangled in the net, yet so great was his strength that with the 


ment in this case, and the bare-faced attempts. at robbery in connection 
with the Japanese Ball of the summer ,which is said to have cost 
$105,000, was too {obvious to escape our daily commentators on men 
and morals. We fear however that New York aldermen and common- 
councilmen, with rare exceptions, have long ago ceased to blush at any- 
thing—unless it be the missing an opportunity of putting their hands 
into the pockets of the public. 


yAusic. 


Pharaoh was much blamed by his captives, and has been extensively quoted 


a8 a warning in our days, because be compelled the Israelites to make bricks 
without straw. 





But I am not prepared unequivocally to denounce the King of 


— so many people were assembled in the 
night. 
a free version of “ Ray Blas,” by Mr. Edmund Falconer, had been 


and shoots up into the condition of an almost despotic prim 
sitely painful than ever. 
France, but his articulation is 


voice which would sound 
Ruy’s narrative of his suffe: 


ectly clear, and there is that m 


through the first act, and though the great scenes of the piece were 
it was easy to foresee yet 





rincess’s Theatre on Saturday | aid of two other boats it was eleven hours before he was landed. 


As to the manner in which M. Fechter would speak English, the mind of the | crop fails ——-—— 


come, | distinction between independent and neutral. 


ry: 
The second act (comprising two acts of the French piece) was an immense | can stage has lost one of its finest artistes, 





English papers mention the melancholy news that the Baron Bunsen ig 


: Prepared |in such a dangerous condition, that his family had be 
for the occasion, M. Fechter of course representing the ideal lackey, who fi : i h D ~ overt tna 
a livery such an inconvenient and Gaguieg eadiedle to his love Ve a shang to Bonn ; only, it is feared, to be present at his death-bed., 





minister under One of the newspapers in Jersey (Channel Islands, not across the Hud- 
such circumstances that the scene of his degradation soon becomes more exqui- | 88) recommends parsnips as a most nutritious vegetable, now used for 


fattening cattle and pigs, but excellent for human food, when the potato- 
The English press at the present time consists of 


audience was soon at ease. His accent and his gesticulations are entirely of | 1,050 newspapers, which may be divided under the heads of liberal, con- 


ly well through the medium of an 4 his | servative, 
and his love, and the small delicade’ tonchean “ —- —s in the order of their arrangement are 397, 193, 106, 
which he indicated his uneasiness under a master’s control, carried him weil e copy 


dependent, and neutrai. The numbers assigned to these 


this paragraph, but do not quite understand the nice 
—————Miss Jean Daven- 


that the manner of their execution would be in every way | Pott, the actress, has just been married to Col. Lander, in San Francisco, 


and doffed the socks and buskins for ever. By this marriage the Ameri- 
One of the young 




















THE WAR IN CHINA. 
CAPTURE OF THE TAKU FORTS. 


“ The following appears in the 
“ * Marseilles, Nov. 

Minister of War—Camp of Singho, Aug. 24.—The 12th and 14th of Au- 
gust.—Combats which e the Tartar army from its positions and gave 
us their entrenched camps. Aug. 17.—Bridge thrown across the Peiho, 
_ under the fire of the enemy.—Aug. 21.—After a vehement resistance we 
by assault the most important of the Taku forts, 200 French and 
hors de combat ; @ single officer killed. 1,000 Tartars killed, 
found in the fort, among whom was the General-in-Chief. All the other 
forts surrender successively. The same evening a eapitulation give us 
the whole country as far as Tien-tsin, and 600 brass guns of large cali- 
bre and ‘ons. The Ambassadors proceed to Tien-tsin, where the 
Chinese missioners attend them to open negotiations. Theallied army 
is plaeed in echelon along their route. The Generals and Admirals all 
proceed there under escort. The sanitary condition of the army is good.’ ” 


Ample details of the successes of the allied armies in China have been 
received. An admirable account of the recent operations appears in the 
letter of the Zimes’ correspondent from the camp at Tang-kow, on the 
Peibo, dated Au 25 ; but from its great length (occupying upwards 
of ten columns of that paper) we are obliged to confine our extracts to 
some of the most — —— of the attack on Sinho, presenting 
the wae a beep aee e facts : 

The Taku Forts are captured. The enemy made a gallant and despe- 
rate resistance at the upper Northern Fort, which was only stormed by 
our treops after three hours and a-half’s hard fighting. The others sur- 

soon after the action. Part of the army occupies Tientein ; the 
remainder will follow on Tuesday, leaving a email garrison in the forts. 
Not a Tartar or Chinese soldier is now in arms; and Sang-ko-lin-sin has 
fled to Pekin. Finally, the Armstrong gun has been well tested in the 
field. Its success is triamphant and unequivocal. Beyond question or 
te, it is the best gun yet used in action. 
n the 9th of August a reconnaissance was made across the mud on 
the right of Pehtang up to the Tien-tsin road, about six miles in front. 
The result was satisfactory. The mud was discovered to be practicable 
for cavalry and artillery during dry weather, and beyond the four or 
five miles to which it extended was a hard plain with abundance of good 
water. Heavy rain, however, delayed the march of the troops till day- 
break on the 12th. The small town of Sinho, against which operations 
were directed, lies of the road from Tang-kow and the Northern forts to 
Tien-tsin, and it forms the most advanced position of the Chinese on the 
north bank of the river. Three intrenched camps, commanding the 
causeway from Pehtang, had been made towards the east of the town, 
the last intrenchment resting on Sinho itself. After the reconnaissance 
of the 9th, it was determined to make a double attack on this position, 
£0 as to turn the left flank of the Tartars, cut them off from the Tien*tsin 
road, and drive them into the forts in their rear. General Napier with 
the Second Division conducted this attack. On leaving the road it be- 
came apparent that the mud was most difficult to cross. The infantry 
were ankle deep, and before proceeding 200 yards all the Armstrong 
waggons had sunk above the axle. They were immovable, so the lim- 
bers, containing 30 rounds a gun, were detached and brought on, the re- 
mainder of the waggons being left in the marsh, and eventually taken 
back to Pehtang. Great difficulties occurred in getting the guns through 
the mud, but it was at last accomplished. or fully five miles were the 
guns knocked about before reaching hard ground. 

Arrived on the plain, General Napier halted the division, and ordered 
the cavalry to advance from the town. Capt. Milward then made a care- 
ful examination of the Armstrongs. Not one gun was a pin the worse, 
the yo were uninjured, the screws in good order, the carriages perfect. 
Capt. Milward having been appointed to command a division, consisting 
ot his own battery and Govan’s, the immediate command of this battery 
of Armstrongs devolved on Capt. Harrison. After an hour’s halt the 
cavalry arrived, and the whole force advanced, right wheel, on Sinho. 
First came a picket of Sikhs under Major Probyn. Then two companies 
of the Buffs in skirmishing order, with the Armstrongs on their left. 
Behind them the main columns of infantry, with the cavalry on the right, 
up to the Tien-tsin road, and protecting the rear. Videttes of Tartar 
horse were seen in front, flank, and rear, but they retired as the army 
approached without firing a shot. After marching upwards of an hour 
we arrived before Sinbo, about a mile from which place General Napier 
halted the division. The plain extended up to the town, which was open 
in front. On the proper right of the Tartars were the three large in- 
trenchments, on their left market-gardens and a small intrenched camp, 
on the road to the river. The possibility of their being attacked on the 
road from Tien-tsin had never occurred to them, so no preparations what- 
ever had been made to receive us. A large body of Tartar cavalry took 
up position in front of the town when they saw the army approach, their 
line extending for about a mile and a half. 

General Napier’s dispositions were soon made. The infantry was im- 
mediately formed in tines of contiguous columns at quarter-distance, the 
Buffs in advance in skirmishing order, three Armstrongs in the centre, 
three more on the British left flank, the cavalry on the right, partially 
concealed by the Tien-tsin road, with Stirling’s battery to cover that 
road. And now the Armetrongs in the centre were ordered to open fire 
on the Tartar cavalry. The firet gun was fired at a range of about 1,200 
yards. The first shot was bad, the elevation was too great, and the shell 
paseed harmlessly over the enemy. It was the only failure. The second 
shell burst right in the midst of the largest group, and half-a-dozen sad- 
dies were instantly empty. “Three degrees,” shouted Capt. Milward, 
and the range was got by every gun. For upwards of ten minutes the 
battery made magnificent practice. Not a shot failed, not a shell that 
did not burst in the exact spot to which it was directed. Right and left, 
at the cavalry in front, into the intrenchments on the flank, at 1,200 

ards, at 1,600, at 2,200, were the shells pitched with unerring accuracy. 

e Tartars stood right manfully for ten minutes, when they found the 

lace too hot for them ; so after wavering, they took the desperate reso- 

ution of attempting to turn both flanks of the English, and so get into 
their rear. A large body of Tartar cavalry rushed up the Tien-tsin road, 
while a smaller force advanced on our left. The latter were soon dis- 
posed of by three Armstrongs. The former halted when they saw our 
cavalry, stood irresolute for a time, and then retreated. Capt. Stirling 
at once brought his battery to bedr, and pounded them well in flank. 
Just at this moment the guns of the First Division and the French were 
heard on the left, so the Armstrongs were ordered to cease firing into the 
intrenchmente. 

I galloped eerosrs to Stirling’s battery. and was admiring his practice, 
when, to the surprise of every one, a body of eighty or ninety Tartars 
rushed from their front to take his guos in flank. On they came with 
the most wild and unearthly cries, So unexpected was this attack that 
Capt. Stirling had barely time to fire two rounds of case, when they 
were witbin a hundred yards of the guns. There was no infantry near, 
but a guard of twenty-five of Fane’s Horse, under the command of Lieut. 
M’Gregcr, was attached to the battery. Now was the time, now the 
chance to test the Sikhs against the Tartars. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and regardless of numbers, Lieut. M’Gregor gave the word to 
charge, and away went the Sikhs in most gallant style. No flinching, 
no craning ; every spur was well in the horses’s side, when one half the 
Tartars met them in full shock. The effect was instantaneous. One of 
the leading Sikhs ran his spear right through the body of a Mongol 
horseman, the head entering at his chest and going out his back. Tbe 
spear broke in the middle, the Mongol fell to the ground spitted, and 
never moved a limb. Lieut. M’Gregor singled out his man, and was in 
the act of speariog him, when another Tartar fired his matchlock within 
10 yards point blank, The slugs hit the lieutenant in five places, three 
lodging in the chest, two in the forehead. For a moment he was blinded 
by the fire, which burnt his face, but the work was done. The Tartars 
dispersed in every direction, the whole affair Jasting little more than a 
minute. I am bappy to say that Lieut. M’Gregor is fast recovering from 
his wounds, which, though severe, are not in the least dangerous, The 
First Division and the French, who had advanced along the causeway, 
now commenced a tremendous fire against the more advanced intrench- 
ment, Barry’s Armstrongs and Desborough’s and Govan’s English bat- 
‘teries, with three batteries of French rified cannon, were in full play. 


Moniteur . a 
1.—The General de Montauban to his Excellency the 
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French about 4,000 or 5,000. They did their 
best, and no troops could have shown more resolution. But bows and 
arrows could hardly ail against Armstrong guns and French rifled 
cannon. The Mongols and Mantchoo cavalry engaged on the 12th are 
strong, broad-shonldered, muscular fellows, who, with proper training, 
would make first-rate soldiers. They had no swords; each man carried 
a bow and arrows, in addition to w 
matchlock, and every tenth a spear. Each gingal was carried on one 
horse, the stand on another. At full speed the matchlockmen turned in 
their saddles, and fired on their pursuers, loading again as they gallo 
off. Their defeat was certain, but by no means disgraceful. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain their lossin this affair. During the hottest firing, 
when the Armstrong shells were scattering death and destruction in 
every direction, they could be seen laying their wounded across horses, 
and hurrying to the rear. bout 200 dead bodies were found, and for 
days the wounded, who, during the h and bustle, had been left on 
the plain, were brought in by pickets reconnoitering parties. Nearly 
all the loss was inflicted by the Arm gans and the Sikhs, for the 
infantry, with the exception of the ski , Was never engaged. 
We are unable to give the details of the subsequent attack on the in- 
trenched camp of Tang-Kow. The first fort fell to the English, who 
were in about ten minutes before the French made their entry on their 
side of attack, Lieut. Shaw being the first man in. The French Com- 
mander however, according to the military custom of the French service, 
promoted upon the spot Col. Schmidtz, the first Frenchman who entered. 
Being thus in possession of the fortified village of Sinho and of the site 
of the intrenched Tartar camp, Sir Hope Grant found himself within 
about half a mile of that great North Fort, which appeared to be the key 
of the whole position. Here some difference of opinion is said to have 
occurred between the two Generals. Sir Hope Grant thought an attack 
upon the Northern Fort immediately before him very practicable, and 


that its possession would be decisive of the fortune of the others, General | the 


Montauban doubted this, but eventually agreed to send his forces to the 
attack, protesting, however, against sharing the responsibility of the plan 
of operations. Sir Hope Grant was prudently resolute, and on the morn- 
ing of the 21st the attack was made, four English and four French gun- 
boats diverting the attention of the forts lower down on the northern 
bank. When the batteries opened the execution of the Armstrong guns 
was found to be tremendous. As their shells pierced the walls and burst 
within the fort awful explosions shook the ground ; but, amid the ruins, 
the gallant Tartars stood to their guns, and as the field-pieces advanced 
to complete the work, and as the riflemen scattered themselves under the 
walls, the fire from the fort was still hot, and many a daring fellow was 
struck by the rude missiles which still fell among them. Even at last the 


obstinate resistance of these Tartars was overcome only by an escalade. 
The result entirely justified Sir Hope Grant’s judgment. The other forts 


were, after some of the usual Chinese tactics, and after a display of chi- 


canery on the part of the Viceroy, surrendered and evacuated, and the 
English General was enabled to obtain possession of them without re- 
enacting the contest which he had just brought to so successful an issue. 


cmt 


Obituary. 


Lorp DunponaLp.—We regret to announce the death of Lord Dundon- 
ald, which took place early yesterday morning at his residence, Kensing- 
ton. The deceased nubleman was in his eighty-fifth year. 

Thomas Cochrane Dundonald, tenth earl, was born in December, 1775, 
the eldest son of Archibald, Earl of Dundonald, who had considerable 
distinction as a chemist. In 1793, he spans the naval service under 
his uncle, Oaptsta, afterwards Sir Alexander Cochrane. 


the war between Great Britain and France, he distin- 


sisting in capturing enemy’s vessels at sea against great odds, or in cut- 
ting rich prizes out of harbours where they were protected by land- 
fortresses. For one such action—the capture by boarding of a Spanish 
frigate off Barcelona—he was made post-captain in 1801. His ship, the 

ly, sloop-of-war, having been captured in the following year by a 
French squadron, he was for some time a prisoner of war. On his ex- 


change, he served as commander of the Arab frigate, at the blockade of 


Boulogne in 1803. From 1804 to 1806, he commanded the Pallas frigate, 
and from 1806 to 1809 the Jmpericuse frigate, both employed in cruising 
about the Spanish and French coasts. Uniformly successfal in actioas 
of the most desperate character, against both ships and batteries on these 
coasts, he was chosen by the admiralty in 1809 to command a fleet of 
fire-ships, sent to destroy the French fieet then blockaded in the Basque 
roads by Lord Gambier. He accomplished the difficult and dangerous 
work must successfully, on the night of the 11th of April, and was re- 
warded with the knighthood of the Bath. 

Before this period he had beer elected to the House of Commons, first 
for Honiton, and afterwards (1807) for Westminster. In parliament he 
distinguished himself by his strong opposition to the government and 
his opinions on radical reform, more especially after the accession of the 
Liverpool-Castlereagh administration in 1812. An opportunity of tak- 
ing revenge upon him for this soon occurred. In February, 1814, a false 
rumour was spread of Napoleon’s abdication, which caused a great rise 
in the fands, and he was accused of being concerned in the propagation 
of the report for interested purposes. Tried on this charge, he was 
found guilty of fraud, and was sentenced, on the Sth day of July, to 
stand in the pillory, pay a fine of £1,000, and undergo one year’s im- 


prisonment, and he was at the same time expelled from the House of 
Commons, deprived of the Order of the Bath, and struck off the list of 
captains. That part of his sentence which involved the punishment of 


the pillory was remitted ; and so convinced were the public that he had 
been the victim of party feelings, that he was immediately re-elected to 
parliament for Westminster. Having made a daring escape from prison, 
and appeared at his place in parliament, he was recommitted, but his 
fine paid by public subscription, and, on the expiration of his imprison- 
ment, he resumed his seat as an opponent of the ministry. 

Seeing no prospect of farther employment in the British service, he 
accepted in 1818 the command of the fleet of the Chilians, then fighting 
for their independence. In this capacity he distinguished himself, as be- 
fore, by actions of almost incredible courage and skill—such as cutting 


out the frigate Esmeralda from under the guns of Callao on the 5th of 


November, 1820. In 1822 he exchanged the Chilian service for that of 
Brazil, and in 1823 he was made Marquis of Maranao by the Brazilian 
emperor, Don Pedro. On quitting the Brazilian service he returned to 
England ; but again, in 1827 and 1828, his talents were employed with 
their usual success in a foreign naval service—that of the Greeks, then 
asserting their independence. Returning to England, and succeeding to 
the title of Lurd Dundonald by his father’s death, he was on the acces- 
sion of the Whigs to power in the first year of the reign of William IV. 
(1830), reinstated in his command in the British navy, and made rear- 
admiral. He was made vice-admiral of the blue in 1841; in 1847 the 
Order of the Bath was restored to him ; in 1848 he received the command- 
in-chief of the fleet on the West Indian and North American stations ; in 
1851 he became vice-admiral of the white; and in 1854 admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 


That he was perfectly innocent of the Stock Exchange fraud was satie- 
factorily established before these official recognitions of his great merits 


were added to the public esteem. Of great scientific attainments, Lord 


Dundonald is understood long to have been in possession of some extra- 
ordinary submarine method for blowing up ships ; and during the Ras- 
sian war he offered to the British government to destroy Sebastopol in a 
few hours by a plan of hisown. A committee was appointed to confer 
with him on his plan, which, however, was rejected. Lord Dundonald is 

author of one or two works, in one of which, entitled “ Observations 
published in 1847, he gives an account of his 


on Naval Affairs,” &c., 





naval services, and of the “ injustices experienced by him” at the hands 
of the British government.— Daily News, Oct. 31. 


every sixth soldier carried a | thi 


In a course of 
service on various ships on the American coast, and also in the Mediter- 
ranean, durin 
guished himself by actions of extraordinary daring and intrepidity, as- 


Duke of Kingston of that line, assa 


Tue Dowacer Empress or Russta.—The Empress Dowager of Ras. 
sia died at St. Petersburg on the Ist inst., in her sixty-third year. She 
was the eldest daughter of the late King of Prussia, and married in 1817 
the Grand Duke Nicolas, afterwards Emperor of Russia, by-whom she had 
surviving issue the precent Emperor Alexander, the Grand Dakes Con- 
stantine, Nicolas, and Michael, and the Grand Duchesses Marie, widow of 
the Duke de Leuchtenberg, and Olga, Princess Royal of Wurtemberg, 


Tae Douxe Decazes—The Duke Decazes died on the 25th ult., in 
Paris, in consequence of an accident which befel him at Tours. 
waiting at the latter place for the Paris train he slipped and broke his 
He was able to proceed to Paris, but serious symptoms having 
set in, he expired after a short illness. The deceased peer was born in 
1780, and played an important part in the political history of the last 
half century. He was president of the council under Louis XVIIL, and 
the favourite minister of that monarch. He was accused by the ultra- 
royalists of complicity in the assassination of the Dake of Berri (1820), 
and the feeling of that party was so strong that the King was obliged to 
part with him. It was on this occasion t Chauteaubriand made use 
of the bitter taunt, “ Le pied lui glissa dans le sang.” Louis, however, 
made him a duke and ambassador to the English court. After the revo- 
lution of 1830 the Duke Decazes attached himeelf to the new any, 
and supported it with great zeal. He has left three sons, ene of whom 


the name of Pierrepont. 


: 


+ | Was ambassador to the courts of Spain and Portugal during the reign of 


Louis Philippe. _ 


At Madrid, after a few hours illness, Mr. O'Shea, the eminent banker. He 
had resided upwards of fifty years in Spain.—On the 4th inst., in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mrs. M‘Gill, widow of the late Hon. Peter M‘Gill, of Montreal._—At Hali- 
fax, N. 8., the Rev. J T. Twinning, DD. Cas to the Forces.—At Quebec, 
ex-Sherift L. W. Mercer.—In the recent attack on Molise, Signor A. Mario, of 
Garibaldi’s staff, and husband of Madame Jessie White Mario, the lecturer on 
the “ Freedom of Italy—At East Brixton, Capt. H. N. Rowe, R. N.—At Mor- 
den, Surrey, Capt. Maconochie, R. N., K.H.—At St. Andrew’s, Biggleswade, F. 
J. Foster, Lieut. 7th Royal Fusiliers. At Red-hill, —s T. J. Meredith, Esq., 
late Capt. in H. M.’s 90th Light Infantry—On board H. M.’s ship Arrogant, at 
St. Paul de Loanda, west coast of Africa, Lieut. Sydney Metcalfe, R. N.—At 
Dover, J. B. Sladen, Esq., of Ripple Court, Kent, a = Say and Justice of 

Peace for that county.—At Dawlish, Capi. R. H. Faller, R. N.—Suddenly, 
in London, William Hewetson, Esq., Com -General to H. M.’s Army. 


— 


App oiuturenits. 


Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B., Colonel in the Corps of RH? Engi- 
neers, to be Governor of the Presidency of Madras.—Dr. I. Schembri, LL.D., to 
be one of H. M.’s Judges for the Island of Malta.—Niven Moore, Eq. H. M.’s 
Consul-General in Syria, and James Brant, Esq., H. M.’s Consul at Damascus, 
to be Companions of the Bath.—Mr. Charles Sargent, ber of the Sup 
Council of Justice of the Ionian Islands, has received the honour of knighthood. 
—John Wingfield Malcolm, of Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq., is returned M.P. for the borough of Boston, in the room of 
Herbert Ingram, Esq., dec.—The Commissioners appointed by the C 
Government to enquire and report upon the affairs of the Grand Trank Railway 
Company, are: Mr. Langton, Auditor General, Mr. Grant, Manager of the 
Northern Railway, aud Mr. Trudeau, Secretary of the Department of Pablic 
Works.—M. Gauthier, Recorder of Quebec, has been + igs nted to the judge- 
ship vacant through the death of Judge Power ; and M. Cremazie succeeds to 
the Recordership. ‘ 











Avuty. 


List or Orricers WounpED IN THE CaprurE OF THE Taku ForTs.— 
Staff: Capt. Brooke, 48th Regt., A.D.C., to Sir R. Napier, wounded se- 
verely ; Brigadier Reeves, 9th Regt., severely ; Lieut. Kempson, slightly. 
—Royal Artillery : Lieut. Gye, severely ; Assist.-Surg. Prescott,slightly. 
—Royal Engineers: Bvt-Major Graham, severely.—44th Regt. Foot: 
Capt. Ingram, severely ; Lieut. Rogers, severely.—Royal Marines : Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas, slightly.—67th Regt. : Lieut.-Col. Thomas, severely ; Capt. 
Miller, dangerously ; Lieut. Burslem, slightly ; Ensigns Turner, Chap- 
lin, aud Fraser, severely. itulation—Two dangerously, thirteen se- 
verely, seven slightly. Total, 22. 
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67th Regiment............ — 10 30 22 68 
Madras Mounted Artillery . - — 3 —_ 3 
Chinese Coolie Corps........ _ _ 2 4 6 
ME. cctcesccececans 5 24 83 49 178 








In consequence of there being at the present time so few officers of the 
Royal Engineers available for duty, Maj.Gen. Stotherd, R. E., recently 
promoted to that rank, will retain his command at Dover until the whole 
of the important works now in progress on that part of the coast have 
been completed.——About 100 men connected with the arsenal at De- 
vonport have enrolled themselves members of a Dockyard Volunteer 
Artillery Corps.—Bt. Major Welman has joined the 8:h Depot Batt. at 
Pembroke Dock, as second in command, in succession to Bt.-Lt.-Col. Nu- 
gent, appointed to command the 22nd Depot Batt., at Stirling.——A 
considerable augmentation will, it is understood, be shortly made in the 
corps of Royal Engineers.——At a recent meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Volunteers, a party consisting of 25 South Middlesex men, and 100 
South Kensington Engineers, threw up a sand-bag battery of 100 feet 
in length, and 4 feet high, in 27 minutes, in order to show the practicabi- 
lity of defending a street or road.i_—Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, has quashed an order recently issued from Simla, prohi- 
biting the keeping of soldiers’ pets. ° 


War Orrice, Oct. 30.—Rifle me : Maj-Gen Sir G Butler, K.C.B, 88th Ft, to 
be Col-Comm, v Lt-Gen Sir HG W Smith, Bart,G.C.B, dec. 88th Ft: Maj- 
Gen Cox to be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir G Buller. 


Navy. 


On the 28th ult., Vice-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart hoisted his flag, 
as Port Admiral at Plymouth, on board the Impregnable, 104.——Orders 
bave been received at Portsmouth to place the Harrier, 17, scr., in imme- 
diate commission——The new scr. steam frigate Liverpool, 51, has been 
launched at Devonport.——In a letter from Belize, Honduras, dated 
September 27, it is stated that the yellow fever has broken out on board 
the British ship-of-war Jcarus at Traxillo. Eleven of her mea and two of 
her officers had died with it, and a great many more were dowa with the 
disease, among them Captain Salmon. She subsequently sailed for Ja- 
maica, and on ber way up was spoken by the British mail steamship Wye, 
and reported thirty-three dead, with still a heavy sick list. ——Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., has been dangerously ill, but the latest ac- 
counts report that he is mach better and rapidly regaining his health. 
——We regret to hear of an unpleasant difference at Panama between 
the commanding officers of H. M. S. Clio, and of the U.S. sloop-of-war St. 
Mary's. As however one or both ships have gone elsewhere, and the dis- 
pute has been referred to the respective governments, it is scarcely need- 
ful to dwell upon it. The difference was as to the right of British sentries, 
posted at night in compliance with the request of the Intendente. 





Aprorntents.—Capt. G. Parker to Charybdis, commissioned—Commrs : 
J. P. Therburn, to be Inspec. Commr. of Coast Gds.; Sir W. McGregor, rg A 
to Harrier—Lieuts.: J.H. Vigal to Scourge; E. T. cet Sneieaes & 5 
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: New Books. 

So much do harshness and discord prevail in the tones wafted hither 
just now from the South, that we hail with more than usual gladness a 
poetic voice issuing originally from that quarter, though presented to us 
directly from this. Indeed, the fitness of harmony between the two anta- 
gonistic sections of the country is not inaptly manifested herein. A young 
Southern author, Henry Lynden Flash, indites a small collection of 
Poems ; Messrs. Rudd & Carleton, of New York, put them—very neatly 
—into print, and send them forth upon their travels ; we—who are glad 
to number many friends, both North and South—commend them to the 
study ofall. Observe, it is not to unqualified admiration that we com- 
mend these lyrics. An occasional hole might be picked in them. Edgar 
Poe is not a poet who may be imitated with success ; he is too ghoulish, 
for all his melody. Anacreon was a brave bard; but the honours ac- 
corded by the ancients to Bacchus sit not equally well upon modern 
inebriates and opium-eaters. “ Lips’? rhyme euphoniously with “ eclipse ;” 
but the ear shrinks sensitively at last, if reminded of the fact half-a-dozen 
times at a sitting. Neither do we relish that certain irreverence, that 
freedom of diction and allusion in respect to sacred matters, which how- 
ever does not appear to indicate, in our Southron, the absence of reli- 
gious sentiment. But we do not care to be critical. We desire 
rather to acknowledge the pleasure given us by some of Mr. Flash’s 
effasions—we use the word with premeditation—for the best of them 
speak with an utterance so free, that the art, wherewith they may have 
been composed, is entirely hidden out of sight. Try, for instance, the 
lines transferred to our first page. Not a very new theme, eh ?—but is it 
not endued with a fresh charm’? Note the complete absorption of the 
lover ; his utter regardlessness to aught else than his love ; the grace of 
his imagery, especially in the third stanza ; the defiant joyousness of his 
climax, in the last; the easy flow of his numbers throughout. Really, 
“The Maid I Love” is a little masterpiece in its way. 

Different in style, but compact, complete, and with marrow in it that 
is Jacking in so many “ minor poems,” is “ Love and Wrong,”’ which 
runes thus : 

A scoffed-at prayer—the flit of dress— 
The glance of a frenzied eye— 


A sullen splash, and the moon shone out, 
And the stream went murmuring by. 


And never again will I walk by the moon 
Through the oaks and chestnuts high, 
For fear to see the flit of a dress, 
And the glance of a frenzied eye. 


And some may laugh and some may weep ; 
But as for me, I pray,— 

For I know that a tale of love and wrong 
Will be told on the Judgment Day. 

Would to Apollo and the Muses, that we could speak with equal encou- 
ragement to an anopymous jingler of verse, who doles out Wa- Wa- Wanda, 
a Legend of Old Orange, in one hundred and eighty pages of a servile and 
poor imitation of “ Hiawatha!” The original was not worth copying— 
still less by so bungling an artisan. No one merit can we find, to coun- 
terbalance the short-comings and demerits, unless perhaps—judging by 
the copious foot-notes—a careful and conscientious research into Indian 
legendary lore. We might quote scores of lises, and turn “ Shooting- 
Cedar,” “ Bunch-of-Blossoms,” “ Winter Pippin,” and the rest of them, 
into ridicule—to say nothing of the authcr, whose parody almost tempts 
us to be severe. But the game is not worth the candle. Such things as 
these soon drop into oblivion, even with the same New York imprint 
as the Lyrics above-mentioned, and even when illustrated ; for, be it 
— Shugg adorned the book with wood-cuts, 

Shugg with wood-cuts did adorn it- 

Do you seek to know who Shugg is? 
I will tell you, I will tell you ; 
Judging by the proofs before us, 
Shugg’s a comic wood-engraver. 

Other voices call to us, and better worth the heeding. Here is N. P. 
Willis in a pocket-volume, set off by the blue and gold which is now the 
livery of acknowledged favourites, fresh from the press of Clark, Austin, 
& Co. This new colleetion contains his Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and Hu- 
morous ; nor need we now tell the reader how thoroughly they come up 
to this precise designation of the title-page. The versatility of Willis’s 
mind, as shown in his works, is remarkahle. What more sacred, more 
solemn, more spiritual, than “ The Shunamite” or “ Lazarus and Mary” ? 
What more playfully, philosophically humorous, than “ Love in a Cot- 
tage” familiar to all the world, or “ Lady Jane’’ not at so many tongues’ 
ends? For the “ passionate” however, we will candidly own we are non- 
plussed ; and to say truth, we doubt whether Willis’s Muse be ever 
tempest-tossed by the passions at all. Tenderness and grace and wit and 
scholarship are discernible—one or other of them separately, or in feli- 
citous combination—upon every page; from the gravest to the most 
frolicsome mood, he commands every note in the scale ; but the Pas- 
sions hold him not in thrall. So much the better; in lieu of the pant- 
ings and palpitations with which so many poets bore us, we have seemly 
flutter of emotions, happily conceived and most artistically treated. 

One of the branches of book-making, industriously and successfully 
followed in these days, consists of making selections from popular au- 
thors and presenting these to the public strung together in attractive 
form. Sometimes the women are gleaned from a certain period of His- 
tory ; sometimes the men ; now “ representative” gentlemen, now “ illus- 
trative” ladies ; heroines to-day, heroes to-morrow. Just at present, we 
have before us, snugly stowed away in a paper box—so systematically is 
all this extracting business conducted—Dickens’s Little Folks, frontispieced 
by Darley, and presenting the familiar names of Little Nell, Smike, 
Florence Dombey, Dot, Dolly Varden, and others. 

It was a capital idea of the Messrs. Appleton to get up a ready-made 
Scrap-Book, for nothing less than this is their Young American’s Picture 
Gallery, a collection of wood-engraved odds and ends, five hundred in 
number, in large quarto form. A large amount of teaching may be done 
quietly through this pleasant medium, in the way of history and geo- 
graphy. The cuts have, of course, done previous duty in all sorts of 
publications ; but they are none the worse for that cause. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Poems. By Frances 8. Os . (Blue and Gold. Clark, Austin, & Co. 


A Year with Maggie and A true story. ited by 
Barina J. Motmteth. . ooo cc cc cccecccccccccccsccsscccccccces --Appletons. 
New Fairy Stories for my Grandchildren. By G. Keil. . 
ted from the German, by 8S. W. Lander.........-..-e.+-eeee Idid 


Little by Little ; or the Cruise of the Flyaway. A story for 
Young Folks, By Oliver Optic, author of the “ Boat- 
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The Great Preparation; or Redemption Draweth Nigh. 

By the Rey. J. Cumming, D. D. First Series....... pacsevecs Rudd & Co. 
Logic in Theology, and Other Essays. By Isaac Taylor..........W. @owans. 





Fine Avis. 
MORE “OLD MASTERS.” 
Four or five years ago, we were called upon to notice Art Hints by 
Mr. James Jackson Jarves, and found in it such a genuine love for Art and 
such a familiarity with the story of artistic progress from age to age, that 


*| limits of Italian soil, as also beyond the close of the 16th century. He 


. | be a likeness of Albert Durer himself. This must not be passed by.—The 


rarest of personages—an enthusiast free from prejudice, He now reap- 
pears among us, not in print, but as the collector and exhibitor of certain 
“ Old Masters,” whom he has dug out from their Tuscan and other hiding- 
places during a residence of many years in Italy, and now introduces to 
the public of New York. They look down from the walls of two rcoms in 
the new and tasteful building, No. 625 Broadway, opposite Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, which has piqued the curiosity of many admiring passers-by as 
it has lately advanced to completion, and now bids fair to become an or- 
nament to the city and a veritable “ Institute of Fine Arts.” 

Mr. Jarves’s “Old Masters,” one hundred and forty-five in number, 
are modestly and judiciously termed by him “ characteristic specimens” 
of the leading Italian painters who flourished during the six centuries 
between A. D. 1000 and ‘A. D. 1600. Some visitors therefore 
will find pleasure in endeavouring to trace the respective transitions 
from one etage to another, although it requires small expe- 
rience to discover that in Art, as in Lettera—not as in Mechanics 
or Manufactures—what we term progress or improvement is not 
regularly measured by the lapse of time. Painters there are, as there 
are authors, who outrun their epochs. The less curious or less instructed 
lounger will stop here and there, and marvel to find religious senti- 
ment and deep feeling impressed upon his mind by some very early 
pictare which, apart from these euggestive qualities, has perhaps no 
more merit than a Japanese or Chinese work of to-day. He will see, in 
other instances, an ungraceful naturalism superseding an uncouth but 
earnest idealism; in others, most strange, and without doubt truthful, 
fac-eimiles of the costumes and general appearance of Italians who lived 
and moved five hundred years since; and again, in others still, he will 
catch glimpses of the supreme power of Art, when it reached so high a 
point of combined excellence—about three-and-a-half centuries ago— 
that masters and pupils all fell off rapidly therefrom, and have never 
since been able to elevate themselves thereto. 

But we must not be tempted into a rambling discourse. We will only 
point out a few of the“ specimens” that have arrested our own attention 
in the greatest degree, though individual taste, in so miscellaneous a gal- 
lery, will necessarily determine one’s preference. 

Religious subjects treated in the debased Byzantine style cannot de- 
tain us long, though we have no objection to a comic St. George and the 
Dragon, for that worthy pertains rather to the mythological than to the 
Scriptural range. We pass by therefore many very singular triptychs 
and altar-pieces that may interest others, calling an early halt, though 
not a long one, before no. 26, by Giacomo di Casentino, just to notice 
the quaint manner in which legends were pictorially conveyed, a hun- 
dred years prior to the advent of Raphael. But along this side of the 
room, attention will be almost engrossed by several narrow and oblong 
relics of by-gone times which are worth the minutest examination. 
Never mind the painters’ names—they are not familiar ; but these works, 
we say, are not to be hurried over. There, in one, is a Tournament in 
the Piazza of Santa Croce, at Florence, crowded with figures, partici- 
pants and lookers-on of every degree, like a photograph inasmuch as it 
is obviously the reproduction of an actual scene, though confusedly and 
amusingly devoid of that perspective, which in our eyes is a 
sine qua non. Still more singular in this latter respect are two 
separate representations of stories from the Aneid; and one illus- 
trative of the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, with 
architectural accessories and costumes of a hundred figures, just as 
Florentines saw them, A.D. 1400. These are cabinets of curiosities in 
themselves, whatever the learned connoisseur may extract from them, in 
the way of artistic advancement. To this class also belongs-no. 68, by 
Piero di Cosimo, of Florence (A.D. 1441—1524), the story of Acton and 
his doge. And we mention this, by way of proving the correctness of 
our assertion above, that “ progress’ cannot always be measured by 
date. Raphael came into the world and went out of it between the years 
just cited. 

After dwelling on these crudities and oddities—not omitting no. 59, 
Gentile da Fabriano’s “ Triumph of Love,” wherein Mars and Venus, 
Dante and Petrarch, real and allegorical figures, are deliciously huddled 
together as in the “ Groves of Blarney”—we pause long and lovingly 
before a small and much damaged picture by Masaccio, called in the 
Catalogue, we krow not why, the “ Birth of St. John the Baptist.” It is 
but a sketch ; but here begin truth and feeling and grace and expres- 
sion ; here is seen some recognition of the simple but indispensable law 
of perspective ; here in short you step out of one region into another, 
even if you be compelled to go back again presently, as you move on 
still from right to left. However, we are not disposed to go back, so far 
as style isconcerned. We have to speak now, in few words, -of what 
there is of the higher class. 

As there are but two small rooms, we need not be particular in citing 
the exact position or numerical order of the few specimens that please 
us, more by their intrinsic worth than,by their historical or progressive 
interest—if we may thus term it—Two of the finest, certainly the best, 
examples of the famous colouring of the Venetian school are both by 
Giorgione. The one is a half-length group of the Doge André Gritti and 
his two sisters, the female faces wherein—that of the lady in the centre 
of the group especially—may be recognised as types familiar to every 
amateur, though the greatest masterpieces of Titian. The other—fall of 
that luminous quality which is recognised and felt immediately, but 
which it is difficult to define in writing—represents the Circumcision. It 
is also made up of half-length figures, save that of the infant Christ, and 
is small in size; but one returns to it again and again by the force of 
inherent attraction For grand masses of colour, boldly but most harmo- 
niously placed in juxta-position, commend us next to Two Angels Sing- 
ing, from the easel of the Florentine Ghirlandajo.—Of portraits, “ rich 
and rare,” there are several. Here Cosmo de Medici, the first Grand 
Duke of that enchanting region which, we trust, has seen its last. 
Wretch that he was, the limner’s art has stamped the villain irrevocably 
upon his countenance.—There, immediately above him, hangs Bianca 
Capello, the fair theme of many a romance ; a fine head it is, attributed 
to Paris Bordone, one of Titian’s pupils——Not far off is the popular 
Improvisatrice of her day, the charming Cassandra Fedéle ; a likeness 
not unwortby of the original, and of the school of Giovanni Bellini.— 
These, and others, may be studied by art-students; but will delight all 
who are-susceptible of pleasure through this medium. 

Finally, Mr. Jarves has gone, in two or three instances, beyond the 


attributes to Albert Durer a small sketchy head of the dead Christ, 
“done with a painfully wonderful fidelity to nature,” and presumed to 


same injunction is not requisite with respect to Murillo’s Spanish Fruit- 
Girl, which no one can pass by, It isa large, warm, richly-coloured, and 
masterly picture, wherein one knows not which to admire most, the ap- 
pareutly unstudied grace of the principal figure, or the delicious acces- 
sories of her calling that fill up at least half the canvas.—Velasquez’s 
full-length Spanish Grandee shows but an approximation to the unri- 
valled originality and force of this inimitable master, when seen (how 


the distinctive traits of Rubens, his vigour and his want of sentiment or 





we gave the author a hearty greeting, and set him down as one of those 





rarely is it, out of Spain!) in his glorious prime!—On the other hand, 


of ideality, are stamped beyond all peradventure-upon the coarse Craci- 


the Bolognese School, hung up too high, charm us greatly. The fore- 
shortened Child is admirable in point of drawing. 

Let the Broadway lounger take a sunny morning for his or her first 
visit to this most interesting and valuavle collection ; and we incline to 
think that Mr. Jarves will be cordially thanked for the individual en- 
joyment that he has afforded, and for the stimulus that he is giving to 
an appreciation and love of Art. 


SALE OF MR. LEUPP’S PICTURES. 

About two years ago, we remember passing a few hours in the Gallery 
of the late Mr. Leupp, and deriving considerable pleasure from a leisurely 
examination of its contents. On visiting last week this same collection, 
exhibited in anticipation of the sale, we were struck with an apparent 
change, and induced to believe that the lamented gentleman’s friends 
had made their pick, before the auction-room was resorted-to—so little 
did we find to interest us. Otherwise, we should have commended the 
sale to notice in our issue of Saturday last, and should have attended it on 
Tuesday evening. As it is—judging by the high prices brought by some 
of the works then disposed-of—we must have become difficult to please, 
At any rate, whether prices be or be not a test of merit, it is well that 
our readers should know what is going-on. The Evening Post of Wed- 
nesday thus describes the proceedings. 


Last evening E. H. Ludlow sold, at the rooms of the Academy of De- 
sign, the pictures comprising the entire gallery of the late Mr. Charles 
M. Leupp. The collection included many valuable works by our first 
painters ; among them, Cole, Page, Durand, Leutze, Church and Kensett. 
The tale commenced at half-past seven o’clock, and continued, with 
spirited bidding, till half-past ten. The salesroom was densely crowded, 
hundreds being unable even to get inside the doors, while among the 
purchasers was a number of eminent artists, literary men and merchante. 
The first picture sold was “ A Hint from the White Mountains,” by 
Kensett ; it brought $35. Another, by Huntington, representing Cat- 
skill scenery, sold for $220. Lot 10 was “Brambletye House,” (artist 
unknown,) sold for $40 ; it was owned by Joseph Bonaparte, and was 
purchased at his sale. A “Mother Teaching her Child to Pray,” a fair 
picture, was bought by Mr. Bell for $250. “Kenilworth Castle,” by 
Cole, a remarkably fine painting, was sold to Mr. B. Johnson for $500. 
Leutze’s well-known picture, “ Mrs. Schuyler Setting her Wheat Field 
on Fire on the approach of General Burgoyne’s Army,” was sold at $385 
to Mr. Lieber. ‘‘A View in the Alps,” by Durand, a handsome land- 
scape, sold for $310 to Mr. Johnson. “ View in Venice,” by Pritchard, 
representing the Doge’s Palace, was sold for $90 to Mr. Blatchford. 
“ View on the Raritan” was sold, after some spirited bidding, for $220, 
to Mr. McGuire. 
Lot 39 was a perfect little gem of a landscape (representing, if we mis- 
take not, the Catterskill Falls), painted by Cole, and lot 40 was a medi- 
ocre portrait of a plebeian Roman woman, by Page; the former was 
sold for $35, and the latter for $75. A portrait of Mr. Clay brought $75. 
About this stage of the sale (from lot 36 to 42) a deep voice was heard 
among the bidders, and occasionally a painting would be “ kaocked 
down” to that voice. In answer to the auctioneer’s interrogatory, 
“Name, sir?” the deep voice responded “ Forrest.” All faces turned 
involuntarily towards him, head peered over other heads, and necks ap- 
roximated to dislocation in attempting to get a view of the tragedian. 
r. Forrest bought the following pictures: Constantinople, by Preziosi, 
$45 ; Page’s Portrait of the Plebeian Roman Woman, $75 ; Henry Clay, 
by Linnen, $75; John C. Calhoun, by De Block, $130 ; Katharine and 
Petruchio, by Washington Allston, $640; Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
Chapman, $110. 
“ The Mountain Ford,” by Cole, was bought by Mr. Johnson for $875. 
It resembles very much a scene in the Catskill Mountains, and as that 
was one of Cole’s favourite haunts it is probably taken from that roman- 
tic locality. Scene in the Upper Mississippi, an exquisite landscape, by 
Kensett, and a correct representation of scenes on that noble river, was 
sold for $275, which was a small price compared with other sales. Mr. 
Cozzens purchased Rip Van Winkle and a portrait of Wm. Cullen Bryant 
(painted some years since by Page) at $210 and $40 respectively. 
“Facing the Enemy,” a caricature by Edmund, was sold to Mr. Conover, 
for $205. Sam Weller, by the same, brought $92,50, Mr. Sidney Mason 
being the purchaser. A “Dance of the Haymakers,’’ a characteristic 
picture by Mount, was bought by Mr. Wolf for $430. A cat and dog are 
remarkably well done in this painting. Animal Life, by Robbe, repre- 
senting sheep, goats, poultry, etc., was sold for $320. “The Banjo,” re- 
presenting a negro in shirt sleeves, by Mount, was sold for $260. 
a 

A PROJECT AND A PLEA 

ON BEHALF OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


The Houses of Lords and Commons order to be published every year, 
at the expense of the nation, a vast quantity of ponderous volumes, 
known, from their blue covers, as Blue Books. It would be too much to 
say that all these books are useless or unnecessary ; but it would bea 
gross exaggeration, if not a perversion of the truth, to say that so many 
as one (quarter of them are of any political, social, or literary value 
whatsoever. When a new member of Parliament is elected he is certain 
to receive, within a few days, a printed circular, from one or other of the 
dealers in waste paper, offering him the highest current prive for his blue- 
books, and other Parliamentary lumber. It is no secret that cart-loads of 
these volumes, unread, uncut, uncared for, are no sooner received by our 
legislators than they find their way to the stores of these speculative 
dealers ; whence they emerge in due season, at an enhanced price, to 
shops of butchers, cheesemongers, tripe-sellers, tallow chandlers, and 
trunk-makers. They are so cumbersome, as well as uninteresting, that 
the members of Parliament who are not guilty of the meanness of selling 
them are only too glad to give them away to the public institutions and 
libraries of their respective boroughs, though these, as is notorious, are 
not always so ready to receive the gifts as their members are to bestow 
them. And these books, upon the average, cost the nation about 
£250,000 per annum. Last year they cost £333,000. And bad as this 
view of the case may be, it is, unfortunately not the worst of it. Ifthe 
books were simply useless, and the nation were rich enough to afford the 
laxury of an annual quarter or third of a million to keep a few paper 
mills going, and the parliamentary printers at full work, it would be- 
come a question for the custodians of the national purse to consider 
whether the money might not be better bestowed in some other direction, 
and for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to decide whether a reduction of 
taxation, to the amount involved, might not be more just toward the 
people. But unluckily these books, and more especially those portions 
of them which relate to foreign affairs, have not the negative demerit of 
being useless, but the positive demerits and vice of being misleading and 
untrustworthy, if not absolutely false. 

Butif, for diplomatic reasons, the falsehood cannot be totally obli- 
terated from the despatches of ministers to ambassadors, or of ambassa- 
dors to ministers—for who out of that charmed circle can deal with the 
suppressio veri ?—something might be done to prevent the publication of 
the vast mass of inutility which yearly employs the Parliamentary prin- 
ters. Ifa plan could be devised by which none but useful and readable 
blue books should be given to the public—ifin carrying out the plan at 
least half of the annual quarter of a million now wasted upon rabbish 
should be saved to the nation—and if, at the same time, a benefit should 
be conferred upon men who, according to the high literary and political 
authority of Lord Bacon, are the chief glory of a nation (though, under 
present arrangement, only glorious when dead)—we think the Govern- 
ment and the public ought to give it a respectful hearing. And such a 
plan we beg to sketch for the tature consideration of Parliament and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

An English author in our days, unless he happen to hit the public 
fancy in novels and romances, or in some other mode that may pander to 
a fashionable taste, which may be good, but which is just as likely to be 
depraved or silly, is seldom a prosperous person. He manages to live 
from band to mouth, and, if he do not die in harness, and reach that pe- 
riod of life when his overwrought brain is unable to work any more, the 
Government is shamed into giving him a niggardly pension, to avoid the 
national disgrace of allowing him to die of starvation, or betake himself 
to the workhouse, or to a street-crossing, to sweep the road for his intel- 
lectual inferiors, for the sake of the chance halfpence that may be dro 
ped into his hat. If the literary man happen to be a barrister of s 
years’ standing, and a steady political / metre. at the same time, there 
are thousands of good things which the Government can offer for his ac- 


ceptance. All sorts of commissionerships, county judgeships, and recorder- 
ships are his to ask for and obtain. And if the worst came to the worst, 
he can accept £800 or £1,000 a-year as a stipendiary police-magistrate 
in the metropolis. But for the author proper there are n0 such chances. 
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pensi y 
behalf of the State, in editing the parliamentary 
reporting to the House of Commons what returns made 
as well as too voluminous to be worth printing ; 
in their opinion, be condensed and epitomised ; what should 
¢ in manuscript, and what should be printed in eztenso, and issued 
house and the country for the public guidance and instruction. 
ranging from £500 to £1,000 per annum, the State might 
build twenty harbours of refuge for competent literary men of good 
character, whose labours, carried on under the direction and ultimate 
veto of the House of Commons, might be the means of saving £100,000 
or £150,000 per annum. At present the connection of British literature 
with the State is simply degrading to both parties. The licencer of 
plays and the poet laureate are but servants in the Royal household, 
as the gold-stick and other servants are, because they are supposed 
minister in some way or other to the Royal dignity. All other con- 
nection is eleemosynary. Twelve hundred pounds each year to be 
granted in pensions to the unfortunate devotees of art, science, and lite- 
rature ; and at least one half of that pittance diverted from its purpose 
in pensions to wives, daughters, and sisters of judges, admirals, generals, 
other persons dear to the courtly circles, who have died without 
making proper provision for their families—such is the connection of 
literature with the Government of the greatest, wealthiest, and most 
civilized nation of the globe. 
Why should not Literature as well as Law have a chance of State em- 
yment in our couotry? There are prizes in all professions but that of 
ttere. It is true that if the man of letters amuses the young ladies, and 
makes the people laugh or shudder over his novels and romauces, he may 
gain prizes enough. In this case the author is but a tradesman, and ac- 
commodates his wares to the fashion of the market. Were there no 
other authorship than this,—were there no genius too lofty and too re- 
fined for the immediate comprehension of the general reader and the 
devourer of novels,—were there no literary intellect in advance of the 
age, and of its ignorance or prejudice—our literary condition would be 
r indeed ; our intellectual star would have culminated, and we should 
ave to yield the first rank to nations more civilised than ourselves. 
We have yet one more plea to urge in behalf of the project thus 
broadly sketched. The Government of this country is a newspaper pro- 
jetor. It possesses the London Gazette, an official journal, in which it is 
mperative upon the public, in many legal and commercial cases, to ad- 
vertise. Out of this monopoly the Government derives a revenue of 
£15,000 per annum, after deduction of all expenses,—a sum sufficient to 
provide for the salaries of the Prime Minister, the wey Minister, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Literature might well put in a claim 
for work and pay out of a revenue like this, even did a large economy 
created by the judicious editing and publication of the Parliamentary 
documents, in the manner proposed, not allow sufficient margin for the 
urpose. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Lewis, Sir Bulwer 
ytion, Lord John Russell,—and literary men and ministers, past or 
present,—might well consider whether the scheme might not be one of 
public advantage and economy, as well as of literary recognition and re- 
ward. To the appreciative eee of such men as these, and to that of 
all the friends of literature in and out of Parliament, we recommend it. 
If it be well that genius, like a good soldier, should die for its country, 
it may be equally well that genius should live for it. And after all a 
living soldier is better than a dead ove, whether he be an author or a 
grenadier, The grenadier’s work may die with him—tbat of the author 
may last as long as the language. It is one of the glories of Oliver 
Cromwell that he knew how to employ Milton. Itis one of the disgraces 
of Charles II. that he had neither sense nor magnanimity enough to res- 
cue Milton from starvation.—London Review, conducted by Charles Mackay. 


ee 
SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Many of the Levitical laws are sanitary laws. In the fourteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, and beginning at the-thirty-third verse, we have 
the signs of leprosy and plague in houses described, and means of re- 
moving or destroying such leprosy and plague set forth. The descrip- 
tion is not more curious than itis true of houses ia the present day. 
There are at this time in London, and in great Britain generally, as also 
over the whole of the known world, sites and houses with subsoils so 
tainted, and the walls of the houses so leprous, plague-stricken, and foul, 
that entire removal of such houses, and of the material, is the only safe 
remedy. Some of our hospital surgeons could have defined streets, and 
even houses, from which patients, suffering under certain forms of ma- 
lignant diseasez, were regularly brought, and had been brougit, for 
years. With a destruction of such houses there had been a cessation of 
that form of virulence in the particular class of disease. ‘“ And he shall 
break dowa the house, the stones of it, and the timber thereof, and all 
the mortar of the house ; and he shall carry them forth out of the city, 
into an unclean place.” 

Examine the cities in the East, and we shall find pre-eminent igno- 
rance of Sanitary law, and co nent filth, squalor, aad human misery, 
disease and premature death. The entire subsoil is a vast mass of pu- 
trid and putrefying human and animal refuse and ordure. Recently, in 
Calcutta, the workmen employed to excavate the trenches for laying gas- 
pipes died from the effects of the noxious gases liberated by loosing 
through the upper oxydised crust of foul deposit, the accumulation of 
years. Sunshine, rain, and wind are most powerful disinfectors ; if it 
were not 80, the sites of cities and houses would long since have become 
more deadly than the emanations from the upas-tree of fable. 

Owners of estates and builders of houses are alike ignorant of sanitary 
laws, even now in this our day, or alike careless as to consequences. 
Architects design and execute cloud-capp’d towers, solemn temples, and 
gorgeous palaces, but only that these buildiogs, with richly-carved out- 
sides, may become vast poison generators, health destroyers, and life 
shorteners. In thishuge metropolis no real remedy is applied to the sani- 
tary evils existing, nor does a remedy form any portion of the gigantic 
plans of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Outlet sewers will not purify 
the miles of sewers now ruinous and choked with foul deposit. Disin- 
fecting may be a slight palliative, but it ia not an effectual remedy. The 
Queen, Lords, and Commons fare no better in their new and gorgeous 
palace at Westminster than the poorest subject in the realm. The archi- 
tect has elaborated the outside of the building with carvings in endless 
repetitions, whilst within there is rottenness generating the seeds of dis- 
ease and premature death. This “ gorgeous building’ has been placed 
on a site below the level of river floods and daily tides. All the sewers 
and drains are within the “ richly-carved walls ;” all the traps and sinks 
connect every apartment with such drains and sewers ; and the foul con- 
tents are retained by river flood and tidal waters, to ferment and give 
off the injurious gases of decomposition. The government of the day had 
the wisdom to consider the question of ventilation, and some hundred 
thousands of pounds sterling bave been laid out, and many thousands are 
annually expended, to work the ventilating apparatus provided. The 
architect did not, however, believe in the ventilating doctor ; and, con- 
sequently, little besides cost, blundering, quarrelling, and law expenses, 
have come of the money expended on ventilation, The corridors and 
the commitiee rooms are totally unventilated. 

London is said to be “ the best-sewered large city in the world,” and 
this, no doubt, is true. But London sewers require many improvements. 
The flat inverts and ruinous sides retain all the foul solids, and the sub- 
soil soaks in the tainted fluids, so that the earth beneath and the air 
above are alike poisoned. The greater portion of the sewers in West- 
minster, around and within Buckingham Palace, and about Belgravia, 
have been constructed of bad sectional forms, with defective, spongy, 

rous bricks and inferior mortar, and are, consequently, inefficient. 

ever has prevailed in the neighbourhood. 

The foul sewers of London taint the genenien in the streets, and, 
through drains, contaminate the air within the houses. Many of the in- 
habitants of London judge as to changes of weather by the efflaviam 
from their drains. During the so-called disinfecting operations of last 
summer, the peculiar taint of certain disinfecting material, pussed down 
the main sewers, was perceived within the houses on each side of the 
streets: proving that sewer gases constantly have access to the interior 
of such houses. 

The fashionable novelist describes vast mansions, surrounded by park 
and gardens, where servants in gorgeous liveries attend the noble and 
wealthy of the land. In this England of ours, many such bouses bear 
names renowned in histo.y, and are celebrated in song. The fashion- 
able novelist would write something as follows: “ as stood the 
embattled walls of this famous castle, out of whose gates lords, knights, 
and ladies rode forth to partake of the excitements of the c in the 
wide-spreading meadows and extensive woods around.” Or, “ tra- 
veller arrived before the entrance to the park. An elaborately polished 
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novelist can paint. Nature and art combine to make a perfect whole. 
Withia, we tread polished floors and velvet pile to examine the evidence 
of laxury and taste. Every square yard of wall and ceiling has been an 
artistic stady. Windows of coloured class light up hall and corridor with 
rainbow-tinted shadows. artists are represented in cabinet pic- 
tures as fabulous prices. Wealth, judgment, and refined taste have 
accompl all that money could do to make a luxurious and com- 
fortable abode for intellect and worth. Sanitary knowledge has alone 
been absent. 

The castle may be surrounded with remains of a moat, the whole base- 
ment subsoil may be damp and rotten, so that leprous blotches of mildew 
and decay are spread over floors and walls. The mansion, in its beauti- 
ful grounds, may stand upon a wet subsoil ever damp and cold. The 
architect was skilled in all the learning of the Greeks and Romans, in 
grouping useless columns to bear incongruous pediments, filled with un- 
meaning sculpture. There may be no room for even an architectural 
pedant to find fault, as there is “ precedent” for every line, and for every 
break, and for every form. The elevation in central mass and wings, 
from groand to sky line, is presumed to be “ perfect.” Yet, who has 
thought of sanitary arrangements? Not the architect. The family phy- 
sician, generation after generation, visits and prescribes in crampy- 
written Latin. The grand house swarms with quadraped vermin, the 
natives in the adjoining village know when the family is at home or from 
home by the migrating movement of the rats. Servants suffer from 
rheumatism and fever, ladies: may have died of consumption, and several 
heirs to the illustrious house may have been gathered to their father in 
babyhood. There has been fresh decorating, renewed painting and gild- 
ing, additional pictures and statuary. But, year by year, foul subsoil, 
foul drains, and foul sewers become still fouler. 

Here is no over-statement. There are few houses in which, or about 
which, there are not some causes of discomfort which are —_ remova- 
ble. The sewers may be too large and not sufficiently ventilated, the 
drains may honeycomb the basement and not remove the refase passed 
into them, the water may be hard, the tanks and cisterns may be in im- 
proper places, and may also be neglected and foul with deposited sedi- 
ment. Basements, halls, staircases, corridors, and rooms may be unven- 
tilated, a considerable number of the rooms may be permanently without 
sunshine, and some even without any direct sunlight. A princely in- 
come will not secure health to any persons voluntarily, or otherwise, 
passing the greater part of his time in such character of house. An un- 
tainted subsoil, a thoroughly ventilated basement, large and lofty rooms, 
exposed to direct sunshine, pure water, preserved pure for use, afford a 
chance of health and comfort. Carving, gilding, rich carpets, costly 
wae of art, and close and dark rooms, may only contribute to splendid 
misery. 

There are many houses in Great Britain which have inherited evil 
reputations ; there ig a “ ghost’s room,” or “‘a ghost’s corridor,” or “a 
ghost’s tower,” or “a ghost’s terrace.” The true ghost’s walk is, how- 
ever, in the basement ; amongst and through fcetid drains and foul sew- 
ers, the ghost’s reception-chambers are ancient cesspools, and the ghost’s 
nectar is drawn from tainted welle and neglected water cisterns. There 
are British ghosts; but there are also continental ghosts, if possible, 
more terrible: the chilling palaces of Italy, the gilded splendours of 
Paris, are alike ghost-haunted. Your only exorcist is the sanitary engi- 
neer.—All the Year Round. 


———— 
A CHINESE CURIOSITY. 


In more serious matters, we have something to say elsewhere regarding 
the Flowery Nation. We only cite, as a literary curiosity, the Proclama- 
tion that follows. It has been posted on the walls of Shanghae ; the 
translation is taken from the North China Herald :— 


Le, of the verily Heaven-ordained Celestial Kingdom of Great Peace, 
Commander of the Imperial Body Guard, Imperial Commander-in-Chief, 
Loyal and Righteous, the Faithful King (Chung Wang), once more most 
impressively and distinctly proclaims and ordains, that all may under- 
stand and not be confused, thereby calling down sorrow on themselves. 

I, carrying out the heavenly commands, have for no small number of 
yeara led as one man my mighty soldiers to the slaying and extermina- 
tion of the destructive im It having occurred to me that within a 
hundred li of Nanking itself were many myriads of demons, my heavenly 
soldiers swept them away as by a flood. Everybody has either seen or 
heard of these things, so there is no use in my repeating them. After 
leaving Nanking we came through Cha-jang, Tanyang, Changchow, and 
Wuhsi, to Soochow ; through a journey of many hundred li we never re- 
ceived a check. We have recovered every place (from the Manchoos) 
and all the imps have now hidden their carcases by the seashore. Now 
Iask you people what is the use of shaking and trembling ; why don’t 
you choose the right side? Everybody is aware of my forbearance. 

It is my determination now to Tead the whole of my mighty troops to 
the capture of Shanghae and the extermination of the impe, nor shall 
this my intention ever be absent from me early or late. During my 
march the people everywhere fled, first to Soochow and afterwards to 
Shanghae—like birds fearing the bow, there is no resting plaee for them. 
Is it not so? It was on this account that I, looking up and acting ac- 
cording to the life-loving benevolence of God (Shang ti) and the world- 
rescuing heart of the True Holy King, did not wish to lead troops against 
Shanglae too quickly ; but having pity on you, I issued a proclamation 
for your guidance. All good people should have deeply reflected (Jit. 
wash head and wipe face), and with all speed have submitted themselves, 
thus walking on the right path. Shanghae is but a hundred li or so 
from Soochow, in which place I have now been for two months: you 
should have made a book for presentation to me, containing a list of 
your houses and families ; or standing on the roads, you should have re- 
spectfally offered a cup of wine as a token of your submission. Instead 
of so doing, you have seized and killed the messengers sent by me to 
execute my commands ; your wickedness has really no limit, and is un- 
pardonable. ‘ 

The ancients previous to a fight exchanged courteous civilities, nor 
were the heralds ever killed. How is it that you Shanghae people alone 
withstand all reason, and still listen to impish mandarins who do you 
nothing but injury? Your offences have now reached the climax that 
compels me to set troops in motion for your extermination, andI have 
consequently ordered a T’ai-yuen-shih (Generalissimo) to precede me on 
the way toShanghae. 

Although I should properly spare you on no account whatever, yet 
apart from punishment, I have still a merciful intention towards you, and 
therefore once more emphatically advise and direct you at once on seeing 
this to reform. I have hitherto taken cities without number, and it would 
behove you to amend your faults, and so be in the way of having your 
lives spared. From the first outbreak of righteousness in Kwangsi until 
the present time, ten years have passed, during which time no enemy 
could withstand, and no attack could repress us. Should your little 
place, only a span in size, brave us and refuse to listen to us? Shanghae 
is an intelligent city enough, let the people take the good and the evil, 
and make their choice (of sides). I issue this proclamation strongly to 
command and advise you ; you that au egg can’t oppose a stone; make 
up your minds, then, speedily, and submit yourselves; and when the 
soldiers shall have come, not one fraction of anything shall be exacted from 
you. If you won’t put confidence in me, but run away, every one of you, 
with the idea that you can withetand me, why, do exactly as you please. 
I will establish my will firm as a mountain, and my commands shall be 
as flowing water. Immediately after I have informed you by this my 
soldiers will arrive ; they are not going to wait for you ; don’t say that 
I gave you no warning. Tremblingly obey obey, and don’t slight this. 
Heavenly Kiugdom of Universal Peace, 10th year, 6th month. 


——— —— 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Various novelties in material have been prepared for the forthcoming 
season. We notice, also, a few of last year’s goods with new faces, by 
the difference in pattern and general character. We may mention, 
among others, the popline de laine, in large plaids, or spotted with petits 
i green and black, or violet 
and black, are the most elegant colours for this material—printed 
‘oulards de laine, in dark with small banches of ffewers ; and a 
a velvet, a ne imitation of terry velvet, 

but compoted of silk and wool. These are made with plain ekirts, 
but very full ; and the bodies 
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some large cloaks, confined at the waist wi 
large plaits ; a small pélerine falls a little below the shoulders. Some 

mantles are loose in front and fi behind ; others fall in plaits from 

the shoulders behind, and fit to figure in front.—A new cloak hag 

made its appearance, called the Landgrave ; it is bound with a narrow 

watered ribbon. The pélerine, trimmed in the same way, is longer be- 

hind than in front. The sleeve is ornamented with a trimming up the 
seam of the sleeve, from the wrist to the elbow. The front of the mantle 
is closed by a patte, on which are placed two buttons, 

Bonnets are worn large, advancing in the front, and fuyant at the sides, 
Velvet seldom forms the whole of a bonnet, but is generally accompanied 
by tulle, lace or crape. The interior of the bonnet is very seldom all 
white, the top being generally composed of black lace, flowers or velvets. 
A chicorée ruche often forms a demi-guirlande, and has a very elegant effect. 

Though moires and Pompadour silks are worn, taffeas antiques and satins 
seem at present the favourite wear for a toilette habillée. Of these, the 
emerald green and the new shade, called Havanne, are the colours most 
elegantly worn. Black moires are very elegant, their effect depends 
entirely upon the style, and of the trimming by which they are accom- 
panied. For instance, we have seen a black moire with a bouillonée of ap- 
ple-green silk, and a ruche of black guipure in the centre. The sleeves 
were tight and had two puffs of apple-green silk at the top Between 
them was placed a ruche. 

The Zouave jackets are beginning to be slightly wadded. Some are 
edged with a quilting of silk, of the same colour as the skirt with which 
they are worn; others are trimmed with chicorée ruchings, an ornament 
likely to continue in favour throughout the winter. 

Many dresses that we have seen have been trimmed with pastes of vel- 
vet. We noticed a silk dress, couleur Havanne, which had small pattes of 
black velvet, edged with narrow guipure, placed down each seam in the 
skirt, and three rows on the body, one on each shoulder and the other 
between.—The Macaron and Pierrot buttons are still worn, and have a 
very nice effect when worn with thick dresses, on which a more elaborate 
style of trimming would be out of place. 

Indoor skirts are worn with a slight strain, especially when made of 
satin. All kinds and styles of ieare making their appearance ; 
some are extremely elegant. The skirts of some dresses are made en 
pointe, and embroidered en soutache, commencing very wide at the hem, 
and gradually diminishing towards the waist. 

For evening dresses, light materials are most in request, such as /ar- 
latanes, nets, tulles, illusion, crape, &c. ; the bouillonnées, or narrow flounces, 
are the usual trimmings. The latter are generally set on very full, and 
fluted.—F or married ladies, so simple a style of dress is, of course, not 
necessary. Lace takes the place of ‘ulle, and jewels that of flowers, 
Lace flounces should have under-flounces of ‘arlatane, or they are apt to 
hang too heavily. 

Evening head-dresses, of whatever they may be composed, invariably 
have the diadéméform. Half wreaths of flowers and leaves, or flowers and 
lace, are very elegant. A ruche, pointed, and wide in the front, narrower 
at the sides, and then wide under the comb of the back hair, is very sim- 
ple and ladylike. The hair is generally dressed above these head-dreeses 
at the back. Gold combs with hanging drops, either in gold, coral or 
pearls, are very distingué. 

Many coiffures de bal are made of black velvet, en diad?me, On the point 
in front, is placed a star or crescent of precious stones on one side a 
drooping feather, generally tipped with gold, and falling on the shoul- 
der.—Should this style of head-dress be made for an unmarried lady or 
young girl, the quilles are replaced by gold, the feathers by barbes of blonde. 
Nets are no longer seen, except for negligé ; they are then generally ac- 
companied by two bows of velvet, one with long ends placed high at the 
side ; another, more en fouffe, at one side of the back. These bows may 
be replaced by flowers ; in this case the net, thus accompanied, may be 
worn as a dinner head-dress.—Le Follet. 


——eeeee 

Harvestine 1x Wet Szasoys.—This season of 1860 has been through- 

out a time of severe trial for farmers; yet many of them may still be 
found so obstinately wedded to the old school routine of farming, that 
they refuse to adopt any novel preservative and remedial processes, al- 
though these may have been fully tested by more practical men, belong- 
ing to what may be termed the new school. The ripening of corn by the 
sun’s rays may be the better process and bestow a superior flavour ; but 
experience has shown us the ripening of much of the fruit grown in this 
country after being plucked, and of probably the greater proportion of 
that exported to England, as for example oranges, grapes, &c., the 
oranges being actually packed for exportation while in a green state. An 
author of some note in all relating to agricultural matters, many years 
back stated that when corn, &c., had attained its full development of 
earning, and its further growth was evidently at an end, no time should 
be lost in garnering in the precious produce, the staple necessary of life 
to millions of our population. In Russia wet harvests are frequent, and 
the agriculturist gathers in hiscrop be the weather wet or dry. There 
they employ a very rude process of drying it, first piling huge bundles to- 
gether in masses similar to our haystacks ; in these are placed dried clay 
pipes, of about a foot in diameter, in such a uniform disposition as to 
enable them to convey hot air through them, produced by the combus- 
tion of wood or other suitable material : this proceeds from a stove placed 
at a sufficient distance to ensure safety, and demands care to avoid de- 
struction by fire. Even this rade method might be used with advantage, 
especially by small farmers whose resources and means are limited. But 
for farmers of the higher class, owning their hundreds of thousands of 
acres, @ modus operandi of a superior type and consistent with the magnui- 
tude of operations would be desirable if not necessary. 

To this end it is now suggested that buildings should be erected hav- 
ing the special object in view of being used in wet seasons for drying the 
corn. Such erections might be constructed so as to serve the pur 
of the ordinary barn-house before and after the time of harvest, and wher 
required for drying the grain or any other produce ; indeed, the farm 
buildings already standing might be readily adapted and altered for the 
purpose. In these, stoves conveying hot air or water should be carried 
throughout the buildings ; the heating apparatus being fixed upon the 
ground-floor and the caloric produced rising through the floor above it, 
which must be perforated with numerous holes for the purpose if it bea 
wooden one; but it would probably be far better to construct such floor- 
ing of an open wire-work or grating. The wet corn or other produce, 
&c., littered over it would only require to be frequently turned. A 
quicker system of drying has been proposed by artificial currents of air ; 
but we believe that the hot air process now suggested would ripen the 

roduce better, and give to it a more natural flavour than if it were sub- 
jected to the cold blast. The valuable properties of the chloride of calcium 
were pointed out by a scientific journal in 1857, but without receiving 
that attention it probably merited. That mineral is a very rapid absor- 
bent of moisture ; by its employment corn and other matters might be 
dried by a process free from any objection on the possible ground of dan- 
ger from fire. The only point for consideration is that of cost ; and this 
it is believed may soon be disposed of : hitherto, this chemical has been 
little used, but a reliable authority has stated that it could be manufac- 
tured on a large scale at a moderate — and there is reason to believe 
it might eventually become a valuable auxiliary with agricultarists. 

Due provision should be made for the contingency of a wet harvest 
time. To this end, it would amply repay the expense of outlay were 
farmers to erect on their farmsteads buildings expressly for the purpose of 
drying all kinds of agricultural produce as i A in tarn become fall- 
grown and ready for an artificial ripening. r. W. W. Wynne, Mr. 
Wakley, and others have recently borne testimony to the possibility of 
evaporating the water from corn or any other produce by the employ- 
ment of hot air, and.by the.means. of comparatively simple mechanical 
arrangements ; a correspondent of our own, shows a very early use made 
by him of hot air-for the purpose; but the system proposed in this 
paper being of a simple and inexpensive character, and having none of 
those difficulties to which machinery is ever liable, such as getting out 
of repair and breaking down (often at a critical moment),—as also re 
quiring great care, intelligence, and steady persistence on the part of 
farm servants,—is, perhaps, better calculated for general use by agricul~ 
tarists.—English paper. , 


Tux Last New Founrary ry Paris.—The fountain of St, Michael is of 
the class called mural, and its archifectural and sculptural details are of 
a highly elaborate description, worked out successfully in matble, stone, 
and bronze. : 

The principal statue introduced represents St. Michael treading down 
the Demon of Evil. The fi a is yitate an seers a A ong! how 
sonTy posed of stone of St. Jura, of a yello ts ’ 
prow Laps with the stone generally weed in the rest of the structure, 


which is white. 
The shafts of the columns are of Languedoc marble, and their enriched 








tals are of white marble. The group of St. Michael, with the ac- 
pene ph Ragen sf jen The -group is five French metres and 
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centimetres in height, and reste upon a rock of blue stone, from 
um. From this stone the water escapes with a descent of twenty- 
three litres per second. The group of St. Michael and the recumbent 
demon was modelled by M. Daret, member of the French Institute, and 
was cast at the foundry of M. Victor Thi¢banl. The four statues on the 
entablature over the columns represent Pradence, Strength, Justice, and 
Temperance, and are from the ateliers of MM. Bare, Guillaume, and Elias 
Robert et Gumery, and cast in bronze by MM. Eck and Durand. The 
fine group in the pediment, combining the arms of France, supported by 
figures of Power and Moderation, are in stone, by M. Aug. Debay. Un- 
derneath, between the columns, are shields in bronze, on which are dis- 
layed the cypher of Napoleon. The general design of the structure was 
Furnished by M. Daviond, architect. The various works in bronze are of 
a bright, clear, and harmonious tone of colour.—French 


iper.—Our own 
Paris correspondent does not admire this novelty.—. 


Ab. 





Liresoat Girts To ScoTLanp.—A benevolent gentleman, resident in 
Edinburgh, has just communicated to the National Lifeboat Institution 
his intention to defray the cost, amounting to upwards of £500, of acom- 
plete first-class lifeboat station, including boat, stores, transporting car- 
riage, and boat-house. The station will, at his request, be established on 
the Mull of Cantire, on the west coast of Scotland, where some fearful 
shipwrecks, with loss of life, take place nearly every winter—six wrecks 
having occurred in that neighbourhood during the last twelve months. 
Being mounted on a transporting carriage the lifeboat can easily be made 
available for all accessible points round the peninsula. The donor sti- 
pulates that the establishment shall hereafter be kept up in an efficient 
state jointly by the National Lifeboat Institution and the residents of the 
1 


ty. 

A iedy resident at Lasswade Bank has also promised the Lifeboat In- 
stitution to pey the costs (£200) of a new lifeboat, to be planted at 
Irvine, which is likewise situated on the west coast of Scotland. Last 
February a frightful wreck of a French vessel, named the Success, of 
Nantes, occurred on Irvine Bar, when every one of her unfortunate crew 
perished from the want, as it was believed, of an efficient lifeboat. 

The institution forwarded a day or two ago a new lifeboat and trans- 
porting carriage to Thurso, on the extreme north of Scotland. The 
costs of the boat is the munificent gift of A. W. Jaffray, Esq., of St. Mil- 
dred’s-court. He also defrayed the cost of the St. Andrew's lifeboat, 
which, during the heavy gale of the 3d inst., rendered important services 
to several fishing boats from Backhaven. Their crews have subsequently 
sent, with expressions of much gratitude, £3 to help to defray the cost 
of the maintenance of the lifeboat. Mr. Jaffray has also, in conjunction 
with his father, paid the expense of the lifeboat which the society sent 
about a month ago to North Berwick near Edinburgh, where again four 
of five poor creatures perished last winter froma wreck through the want 
of a lifeboat. 

The institution bas another lifeboat, the gift of a benevolent lady, 
ready to be sent to Buckie, an important fishing town on the north east 
of Scotland, near which place, three or four years ago, forty-two poor 
fishermen perished. The institution has now life-boats at the following 

laces on the Scotch coast:—Ayrshire, Ayr; Caithness-shire, Thurso ; 

anffshire, Buckie, Banff; Eiginshire, Lossiemouth ; Aberdeenshire, 
Fraserburgh ; Fifeshire, St. Audrew’s; Haddingtonshire, North Ber- 
wick. It is a singular circumstance that nearly every one of these boats 
is the gift of private persons, who, with one or two exceptions, have no 
connection with Scotland. After a lifeboat is established in a locality it 
is estimated that about £40 a year are required to keep it in an efficient 
state and ready for instantaneous use.—London paper. 





Tom TaYLor anp THE Lonpon Critics.—Poor Mr. Tom Taylor is just 
now the butt of the illnatured tribe. Last week, in no invidious spirit, 
we pointed to the fact of this gentleman’s Lyceum drama of “ The Brigand 
and his Banker” having been borrowed from M. About’s “ Roi des Mon- 
tagnes.” Admitting that the plot and the characters, from Hadji Havros 
to the English tourists, were the original property of M. Edmond About, 
how does this affect the originality of the “ Brigand and his Banker” as 
aplay? Is not the plot of “ The Iron Chest” taken from “Caleb Wil- 
Williams?” Is not “ The Lady of Lyons’ the life-story of Angelica 
Kauffmann, and annexed, besides, from a novel by Frederic Soulié? And 
does the point of mistaking a gentleman’s house for an inn,on which 
“She Stoops to Conquer” turns, belong wholly to Oliver Goldamith? 
The worst accusation that can be brought against ‘“ The Brigand and his 
Banker” is that it has not been successful ; but the author of “ Still 

“Waters Run Deep” and “ Overland Route” can afford to bear with equa- 
nimity eo trifling and temporary a reverse. Meanwhile, we recom- 
mend charity, the study of what has been said concerning motes and 
beams in their relation to the eyes of humunity, to our illnatured friends, 
one of whom has actually devoted six columns of his entertaining print 

to the parade of parallel passages from About’s novel and Taylor’s 

play.—London Illus. News, Oct. 27. 





Prince ALFRED AT THE Cape oF Goop Hors.—Prince Alfred embarked 
in the Euryalus on the 19th of September, for England. His reception 
throughout the Cape colony hasbeen of the most gratifying character. 
After visiting Bloemfontein on the 23d of August, he left the capital of 


the Orange River Free States and passed through Wynburg to Harri- ” 


smith, on the Natal boundary. At Pietermauritzburg a triumphal arch 
was erected, an address presented by the mayor, and an entertainment 
was given at the residence of the Acting Lieutenant-Governor, Major 
Williamson. On the 4th of September, the Prince presented the 85th 
Regiment with a new set ofcolours. On the 5th of September, at day- 
break, the party, after a ride of 56 miles, reached D’Urban atdusk. A 
congratulatory address was presented by the authorities, and in the 
evening 300 Caffirs danced round an immenee fire. On the 6th the Prince 
embarked on board the Zuryalus, which anchored on the 14th in Simon’s 
Bay. Cape Town was decorated with flags. The Volunteers turned out 
in great force, and joined the 50th Regiment. The great event of the 
Royal visit, in the estimation of the inbabitants, was the laying of the 
foundation stone of the breakwater. After a prayer by the Dean of 
Cape Town, Prince Alfred pulled the trigger of a truck, and, under a 
salute of artillery, tilted the first load of stone into the sea. Prince Al- 
fred then laid the foundation stone of the Sailors’ Home and inaugurated a 


Baio ae 


The Alotow. 
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but it is. Lawyer : State some circumstances which occurred, say twelve 
ears ago, and we shall be able to see how well can remember. 
tness : I appeal to your honour if I am to be interrogated io this 
manner ; it is insolent! Judge: Yes, sir; state it! Witness: Well, sir, 
if you compel me to do it, I will. About twelve years ago you studied 
in Judge B—’s office, did you not? Lawyer: Yes. Witness: Well, sir, 
Iremember your father coming into my office and saying to me, “ Mr. 
D., my son is to be examined to-morrow, and I wish you would lend me 
fifteen dollars to buy him a suit of clothes.” I remember also, sir, that 
from that day to this he has never paid methatsum. That, sir, I re- 
member as though it had been but yesterday. Lawyer (considerably 
abashed) : That will do, sir. Witness: I presume it will.—Zondon Sun. 


An UnysBeLievine Jury.—A man named John Cheadle was brought 
before the magistrates at Manchester lately, charged with being drank 
and assaulting his wife on the previous evening. His head bore unmis- 
takable signs of recent gaol acquaiatance ; and on his being brought up 
Mr. Trafford immediately recognised him as a man he had committed to 
the sessions for stealing candles on the 16th inst. “I thought you were 
to have been tried yesterday,” Mr. Trafford observed to the prisoner, 
“ for stealing candles at Burton-upon-Irwell.”” ‘So I was, sir,’’ the pri- 
soner replied, “and I pleaded guilty, but the jury wouldn’t believe me ; 
so they tried me, and quit me.” (Laughter.) Mr. Trafford—You are 
such a notorious liar, I suppose the jury couldn’t believe you when you 
told the truth. (Laughter.) An officer, who was in court at the time, 
said he believed the prisoner pleaded he was insane when he committed 
the robbery, and that was the reason the jury would not receive his plea 
of guilty. The case of drunkenness and assault was clearly proved, and 
the prisoner was ordered to keep the peace for three months. He was 
unable to find bail, and was taken into custody. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 618, R.B. Wormald, England. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





So.vrion TO ProsiEM No. 617. 
White. 


1. QtoQB3 P tksQ 
2. PtoQ4 Anything 
3. Kt checkmates 

L, scvcccsccccccece BtksQP 
2. pay Kt tks Q 
3. Kt to K 3 checkmate 


The Chess match between New York and Brooklyn continues to attract 
the attention of Chess players in both cities. We give the result of the play 
to the time of our going to press. It will be seen that although Brooklyn was 
ahead in the first five games, the New York champions recuperated surprisingly 
by winning three straight games from their rivals— 


New York. Brooklyn, 

1, Theodore Lichtenhein........... 0} 1. Frederick Perrin...............+ 1 
2. James Thompson............... 1] 2. N. Marache............ceeeeeees 1 
8. Bamnel Loyd........ccccccsccee 1] 3. W. Horner.............. encwnpee 1 
4. Carl Schultz............se.e00 {eh eR ere 0 
5. O. E. Michaelis................. ae eer 0 
SS RE en 216. J. Gallop..........sceee Meiesicewne 0 

New York.......... 5 Brooklyn............ 3 


The play was resumed last Thursday evening. We shall give the result next 
eek. 





This GAME, played on the 8th inst. at the New York Chess Club Rooms, be- 
tween Messrs. Horner and 8. Loyd, is one of the match between New York 
and Brooklyn. 

(GUIOCO PIANO.) 





White (L.) Black (H.) White (L.) Black (H.) 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 QKttoB3 BtoQKts5 

2KKttoB3 _QKttoB3 13 BtoQ2 Castles Q R 

3 BtoQB4-. FBt.QB4 14 Castles QR Q tks K KtP 

4PtoQB3 K Kt toB 3 15 PtoK Kt3 QRtoQ6 

5 PtoQ4 P tks P 16 PtoK B3 KRtoQ 

6 PtoK5 PtoQ4 17 Kt toK4 B tks Bch 

7 PtksKt(a) PtksB 18 R tks B R tks R 

8PtksK KtP RtoKt 19 Kt tks R P to Q BE (0) 

9 P tks P Kt tks P 20 KttoQKt3 QtoR 3 ch (c) 

10 Kt tks Kt Q tks Kt 21 PtoK B4 P tks P ch 

UQtoK2ch BtoK3 22 Q tks P (d) B tks Kt (e) 
And Black wins. 


new Library-hall. His Royal Highness, escorted by the Rifle Volunteers, | ——_— 


embarked on the 19th, amid every possible demonstration of love and 

respect. The Zuryalus, on leaving the bey was preceded by the Sidon 

and followed by the Forte, The Prince will, it is said, touch at Ascension 
d Sierra Leone on the passage to England. 

e people at the Cape are ov as enthusiastic about the gentle 
manvers and graceful bearing of Prince Alfred as people at the antipodes 
are akout those of his brother. A writer from D’Urban, Port Natal, 
goes into ecstacies over the over the fact that the boy Prince rode fifty- 
two miles in one day and killed sixteen bucks to boot. He is described 
asa splendid horseman. When the Zuryalus left the Cape the Prince was 

ut on the first watch : ‘All the Middies flocked round him, and when 

e told his twenty-days’ tale, they said: ‘ Ah, Prince, it’s all very fine, 
but telithat to the marines ; we will wait till Jocelyn comes, that we 
may compare notes.’ This anecdote was told at the Governor’s table 
that afternoon.”’—Letters from the Cape. 





Dr. Hayes’s Arctic Expepirion.—Dr. Wm. Longshaw, Jr., of East 
Cambridge, who went out in Dr. Hayes’s expedition as surgeon, hag 
arrived home, and reports the officers and crew all well. He left the 
veesel after her arrival{at winter quarters. She was, at the time he left, 
frozen in ice, where she would remain till June next. Dr. L. brought 
dispatches from Dr. Hayes for the committees at Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore, who aided in fitting out the expedition, and to 
the general government at Washington. These he left with the Ameri- 
Can consul at Copenhagen, and they should have reached their destina- 
tion ere this time. He also brought letters to other parties. This 
forenoon our reporter had an interview with Dr. L., but he declines to 
give apy particulars respecting the voyage, under a promise to Dr. 

yes, who did not wish to have his dispatches anticipated by other ac- 
counts. We learn, however, that the vessel exceeded the expectations 
entertained by her fitters, and madea remarkably quick passage. At the 
time he left everything seemed favourable for the prosecution of the ob- 
jects of the expedition another year. Dr. L., accompanied by an envoy, 
furnished by the Danish government, went across Greenland to a Danish 
port, from which he sailed for Oy Afterwards he visited Paris, 
and he came from Europe in the City of Edinburgh, arriving home on 
Thursday last.— Boston Traveller, Monday. 


Takinc Down a Lawyer.—A story is told of a very eminent lawyer 
in New York receiving a severe reprimand from a witness on the stand 
whom he was trying to browbeat. It was an important issue, and in or- 
der to save his cause from defeat it wes necessary that Mr. A—— should 
impeach the witness, He endeavoured to do it on the ground of age. 
The follo dial ensued :—Lawyer : How old are you? Witness: 
Seventy-two ears. Lawyer: Your memory, of course, is not so brilliant 





(a) Bad.—(b) Well played.—(c) “ey this move succeeded, it was not 
the best on the board.—(d) An error which cost White a piece; he should 
have captured Pawn with King but play as he will Black should win.— 
(e) It is obvious that if the Bishop is taken, Black must win the Rook by 
checking with Qaeen at Q B 3. 

—£E_z£zz——————————————EEE EEE 


ANoTHER OF Hoop’s Wurus anp OpprtTies.—The late Duke of Devon- 
shire found it necessary to construct a door of sham books for the 
entrance of a library at Chatsworth. He was tired of the hack- 
neyed ‘Plain Dealings,” “ Essays of Wood,” and “ Perpetual Mo- 
tion,’”’ used on such doors, and asked the late Thomas Hood to give 
him some new titles. The result was a wonderful list, which has 
never been excelled for wit and humour. We copy a few of 
these unique titles :—The Racing Calendar, with the Eclipses for 1831 ; 
Ye Devil on Two Styx (Black Letter,) 2 vols.; On Cutting off Heirs 
with a Shilling, by Barber Beaumont; On the Affinity of the Dead 
Watch and Sheep tick ; Lamb’s Recollections of Suett ; Lamb on the 
Death of Wolfe ; Malthus’s Attack of Infantry ; Spencer, with Chaucer’s 
Tales ; Mackintosh, Macculloch, and Macaulay on Almanacks; On Trial 
by Jury, with remarkable Packing Cases; On the Distinctions between 
Lawgivers and Laweellers, by Lord Brougham ; Boyle on Steam ; Rules 
for Punctuation, by a thorough-bred Pointer ; Chantrey on Sculpture of 
the Chippawa Indians ; The Scottish Boccaccio, by Dr. Cameron ; Cook’s 
Specimens of the Sandwich Tongue ; In-i-go on Secret entrances ; Hoyle 
ys See Somer Shelly’s Conchologist ; Recollections of Bannister, by 

ord Stair. 


“ProcREss” In Austria!—We really live in marvellous times when 
science, with giant strides, is surprising the most sanguine. Amongst 
the new wonders, we have accounts from Austria of the invention of a 
printing-machine of extraordinary quality, dispensing, it is said, with the 
use of all assietance, save that of mechanical apparatus. No persons are 
required to feed it with paper, or to remove the printed sheets, both pro- 
cesses being accomplished through the instrumentality of the machine 
itself. The paper for this purpose ie supplied in rolls or webs, many 
hundred yards in length. The machine first cuts a sheet of the requisite 
size, then prints, and finally throws it off—a newspaper ready for the 
reader, and in Austria, too! All that manual labour in this case is re- 

uired to do is to bring forward fresh webs of paper, and to take away 

e printed sheete. Thus, in the Vienna State Printing-office ten presses 
are attended by one man only. The same office is to have started a 
capital invention for the manufacture of paper itself from straw.— Builder. 





PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE Port oF BristoL.—Mr. Masters, 
of Bristol, architect, has prepared plans which have been submitted to 





and vivid as it was twenty years ago, is it? Witness: I do not know 


the members of the Town Council, as offering a meane of meetiag the de- 
sideratum of Port Improvement. Mr. Maste:g’s design is to make, at the 


“horse-shoe” bend in the river, between Seamills and the Powder-house, 
anew and much straighter channel, and the carve, comprising the pre- 
sent course of the stream, which would be taken off, he would make the 


site of new docks, of considerable area, with the addition of a railway 
to Bristol. 





Tae Sommer iv Eayrr.—While England was afflicted with a cold and 
wet summer, Egypt has experienced the moat extraordinary degree of 
heat ever known. On board one of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamships, three persons were suffocated by the effeets of the 

eat—one a Spanish general, on his way to take the government of the 
Philippine Islands ; an Eoglish engineer ; and a young lady, twenty-two 
years of age. The captain was compelled to retrace his way, in order to 
avoid exposing the rest of his company to the risk of death. 


[ Advertisement.) 
EsTaBLISHED Twenty Years.—HrkamM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rags, 
nats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
apy quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have recerved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, throngh ome 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 
Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
PPP ip excellent, durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be ob- 
ned a! 


CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 


CANTRELL has a full supply of *‘ feet-covering” for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane. 
ing slippers’ to the *‘ patent leather” of Young America, 


FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 


Gentlemen experience no difliculty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
boots at CANTRELL’S. His assortment is very large, embracing an immense variety. 


PRICES, 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any other 
dealer in town. 
LOCALITY. 


CANTRELL’S is at No, 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
— to the residents of the *‘ West End,” and the sojourners at all the fashionable 
tels. 





AT R. H. MACY’S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 

Fall Stock of White Goods and Fiannels, 

Full Steck of Fine Laces and Embroideries. 

Full Stock of Hosiery and Gloves. 
Full Stock of Fine Kibbons and French 
Full Stock of Ladies’ Undercio gs. &ec 
Faull Stock of Yankee Nouions. 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


Flowers, 





USDERGARMENTS, 
. HOSIERY, 
and MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No, 96 Bo 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. bashaesies 


4 GREAT ASSORTMENT, 


DRESS 





A GREAT PAINTING, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT PENNIMAN’S BUILDING, 

No, 42 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., OPPOSITE UNION SQUARE. 
Westmuller’s Original and Unrivalled Painting, entitled 
‘'‘*DANAE.'' 

The admirers of the beautiful in Art of this Metropolis are assured that they will not be 
disappointed in viewing this beautiful and classic Painting, for it is admitted that the Gal- 


leries of continental Europe coutain nothing finer—artistic excellence considered. 
from 10 A. M.to10 P.M. Admitiance, 25 cents. 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Be tuple in construction, easily learned, and with proper management never gets out of 
er. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
| amen I Fells, Gathers and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, thereby saving time and 
e: 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Sous equally well on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest eloth or 
eather. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 


Sews from original Spools without rewinding, and forms a seam unsurpassed f 
elasticity and strength, . urp or beauty, 


THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 


Is the Double Lock Stitch which forms a seam that will not rip even if every fourth stiteb, 
cut. It is the only stitch that survives the washing-tub on bias seams. 4 » 


Send for Circular. 





Ivan OW 
SARATOcA SPRINGS & N298 CrnpS—— ret. 
ATOCA Sy Soni A SIRES 





ETO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


M°= SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,» 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, cal} 








it “Si ga’? Water, 8: ” being only the name of the town where the Spring ie- 
situated. 

To protect the public from such impositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus 


DS ad 

Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 

98 Cedar Street, New York City, 

CLARKE & WHITE. 

Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 


(GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 








in their own neighbeurhoo.§ .., waw 
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November 17. 





“FINANCIAL. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET’ 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capital .....---ceccceceereeeneeceesenees eee ‘ -$1,000,000 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 
By order of any Court in the State 
From —— or corporations for « period of six monih 
PIGS ABH’ DOLCE. ... . 24. - cee ccerennrerecccrccssnaneceneners 
teamay “ ——~ and withdrawn at ony’ time, and will b: 
whole U th emaia with the Compac 
lusentors, ‘Raminiairaiors, oe Frames of Estates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
of business, as well as Religious and Beuevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
pany a convenient dep. sitory for money 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 
B. F. WHEELWRIGOHT, DANIEL D. LORD, 


ese . five per cent” 

longer. .@ve per cent 
oeseee fOr per cent 

mtitied to interest for the 















PETER COOTER, 


H. ARNOLD, CHARLES E LL, THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 

ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM H. MACY 
‘OHN J. OO, WILSON G. T, ORGEK T. ADEX, 
DANSIRBL 8. MILLER CALEB 0. HALSTED, ISAAC TOWNSEND, 
JAMES SUYDA JAOOB EN, WILLIAM 8. HERRIMAS, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. THOMAS TILESTON, ERAST. CORNING, Albany 

HERD K P, EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAS. 8, SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
GREENE ©. BRONSON, CLINTON GILBE R. H.WALWORT’ 


RT. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


JOHN J. PHELPS, 





REMITTANCES! 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM #1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE I” 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND’ 
IRELAND, or WALES, * 


‘wusity _ TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 boveneremanantin New York. 
BILLS ON LONDON, 


N SUMS TO SUIT — AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
I DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale 





wa CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


M. MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Issuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of T 
the World. 


BILLS ON TONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 


JOHN MUNROE @ CO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.65 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
ge ~ Wy ee LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





FRANCK, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, -TALY, SWEDEN. 


on 


BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
&c., £0. 


JERUSALEM, 
__OMiee In New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B72 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
collected free of charge 


Drafts and credits granted. and bills parchesed and ond euttested on England, Lreland, Seotiand 
be Briueh ia North America 

R.C. PRRGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, | 
©, F, SMITH. } 
| 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANK ERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK } 
ms 


ue 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal (ities of the World. Also, 
MEROAXNSILE CREDITS, FOR. BOee" SUROTSE, Owima, ac. 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 


Ne. 50 mot! barton, New York, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR SRAVELL ERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
eek the Messrs. Roruscutn’s of Paris, Loudon, Frankfor, V aes | 


- Bi ie va. 


on a yarow pane OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
oO’ ER se iB cane ny TH "meow 
eee kg | Drafts, payable in Canada, New 
Brunswick, a 1 Move Beolls pur wased or Collected. 


ATHENS, 
ALEXANDRIA 














"fro, 29 William Street, New York. 














Steamers of the 5th and 


Diana oy N EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIa, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
the Mail 20th of each month. 
a California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al! times. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
pac" COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
* 











R RICHABDSON, Attorney and C lior, Coving Ky. 





J.’ MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsi | 


| Tiistes he yong at STATEMENT OF THE i hy ~ 9 OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
with the req ts Incorpo- 











‘INSURANCE. | 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BULLDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yor, Ocroser 31, 1860. 





the lvth Section of the Act of its 


tion :— 








Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1859..............+++ $508,943 65 
Premiums received during the year to 4ih Oct’r, 1860 

On Marine Risks $1,222,074 28 

Inland “ 57,575 4 

Fire e 


_ 36,468 64 1,316,113 39 


Total Amount of Premiams............. « yi$1,625,087 04 


Amount of Rarned Premiums during the year. ‘ ..$1.221 692 65 
Return Premiums..... 2... ..---ceeeeseceeceeeeeees qeoeee 99,095 ST 
BRarmed Premmbams. .......c0ccrceccsssccccscorecceccees $1,132,597 28 


Net 
Losses during the aame period— 
On = Rinks (leas Savings, ac 
“ Fire 






Expenses and Reinsurance........--.---«0+sesseeeees 849.439 55 
Met Proms ..ccccecsccccccsssncccsecencsssceseceseeseeeeeses 92683, 157 73 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as sities ts viz :— 










Real Estate ant Bonds ai $549,500 00 
Stocks, Stocks, Accrued 
an Loans, Hevts of Best Ee 281.018 29 


123,274 76 
Bills Reecet 772. 
Premium Accounts pot dnd collected . 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Pp 





The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
12960, be eoters of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and after that day. 

‘Also, that 8 x Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN cone to the dealers of the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 


2 is further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT S&S the 
year 1866, be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January neat, the interest thereon to c 
on that day, and thereby leaving an amount accumulated profits of over ONE MIL 
LION OF DOLLARS. 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


, TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. . M LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGU z, ANTH’Y. B. Slay A. ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE, Jr. JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, HN a ELIAS PONVERT 
DRAKE MILI HENKY A 7, GE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, HAS. H. M LL, MURDOCH, 
MUKL L. MITCHILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jx. PRRCY R. PYNE, 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, . NEVIUS, LES STRECKER 
PETER POIRIER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FOX. 
SUHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. 





A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
_WH. a. NEVIUS, 5, Secretary, 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 


MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 











GEO, C. RIPLEY, Secretary. WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


Medical & . 





Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS, STEWART, M.D., N. ¥ 









Directors. 
A. A. LO JOHN HASLEY, 
W. H. CARY, JOHN SNEDEN 
ISA -.FROTAINGHAM, J. MILTON SMITH, 
J. 8. RANAH HAROLD DOLLNER, 
THOMAS M ENGER A. B. CAPWELL, 
SAMUEL SMITH, NEHEMIAH KNIGHT. 
HE EDWARD A. LAMBERT 
A. B. JAMES HOW, 
rE B. 
WALTER GEO ARVIS, 
JO >aAMU PERRY, 
H. B. 8. E. HO iowa 
8. B. GEO. 8. 
THEO CHAS. A. TOWNSEND 
J. CORN 8 z SPRAGUE, 
CZA UNN THOMAS gas 
JOHN G. * ORROES, JOSEPH 
LEWIS Bare, M. F. 0: 
JOHN T. a ARTL 





¢ Company wer the whole term of life pie br without paructpation 
in a Premiums spapable ari ies -yearly, or quarterly, or in one suw. 

For 1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation | ia profits. 

For tas Wuo.s Tere or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 

Enpowmest Assurance Poicres. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
tives at 40, 45, 50, 65, 60 65, or 70 years. 

Evpowsest Pourctes ror Campers. Amount payable when a child reaches 18, 21, or 
25 years, or upwards. 

Anxvcrry Po.icigs—commencing at any age. 

One-half the amount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 
newed annually. 


DiviDeNDs WILL 8B DECLARED preenen, one the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied towara payment of air o 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOCTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ig seed AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on See. Merchandise, Housebold Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
‘adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
A 


Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordanee with he 
law of the Btate. 
ho York Trustees. 





EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
ILADBLPHIA. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed unqualified!y pure. 
The subseriber, agent for this market, solicits the eajponage of the trade, who will be 
\o to suit, on favourable te: 
H. R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N.Y, 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW erag-=s 
ONTIN US to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends, A 
Bevel ay" Reduces, peeerens, —_ Syphons, Flugs, Caps, Revorta, Bench a 
eo eS eneral, ‘Partic attention paid to all Castings 2s: with os 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACELE. 
Rp Detertenss aes Go Fenst FEREEE Se te save Articles at the World’s 
® large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIPICUAL 
Eh xy ae &e., of overs waniete, which be is able to supply on the most ides 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


BH. B.—Patentes of a yay SERPENTINE SPINN acknowledged b erieaced 
men to be the best Bats for Trolling ewer invented. non — - 














DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST ome pt PASE. 
It ts of great benefit to personas debilitated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other 
end is of indispensable use to persons going in Fever and Ague districts, as the — ore. 
servative. Ii can be taken after meels, as a mostagreeadle Cordial. Every bottle must 
bave the ign ature of tb sole manufacturers, 
DELLUC 4 CO., 
FRENCH O18PENSING CHEWis: 
039 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


SLOT. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
u . under: ig 4 are manvfactur SHOT of a quall'y superior toany heretofore offered 
any marbet Severe tents to which it is subjected —s pam oy — the 
(otiowing qualities : Is, roundness ; 2d, solidity ; 34, smooch polish ; 4h, uniformity of size 








«With iheve advantages it Will be found in nse to have a more accurate and uniform fi 

& greater entee vas ad a closer ~ a Sater eeet than apy article prepared by A na 

A Fey A oh the caine ete 20 
reapenttully rehurved. 


abuse shot to whom retail purchas- 


Tathaw & BROTHERS, 
2 Beckman &., New VY &. 


ALEB 0. HALSTE! President Manhattan Bank. 
Sout YLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barelay & Livingesen, 
ATTS SHERMAN, Duncaa, Sherman & Co. 
| New York Directors. 
Kesget Bexsox, Roser? Harpocs, J. De Pavsrer Oops, 
| T. B.C Wa. A. Kune, Srvakr, 
mas K. EVERstt, ©. A, Evwaxp D. Sreacur, 
James Hanrer, Geo. B. Mo 2. M. War ie 
osaers 8. Hawains, Bassam A, Meron, Jexemiag Wack 


it, 
| 58 Wall Street, New York, 


| 





} 


‘@UAN oO. 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS 
ws ‘armers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at aaa 


FPORTY PER —_— LESS THAN PERUVIAN eos 


which we claim to be one eed 7 Sorttliner imported or 

ed im this country. This Guan: a. WEBS, of of New York. py Baker's 
& Jarvis’ ea in the * SoUTH Pac Ate ‘onman Sold genuine and pure as 
imported b at retail, by 


the Cargo, or 
JOEN B. SARDy, weal ral Agent. 
No. 58 Sotth Street, corner of Wall st.. New York. 
It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular Agricultural Chemists and found to coatain (as will 
be seen by our circular) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic = yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can be freely used without er 
of burning the seed or plant by coming in bey ode ek as is the case with some other for 

ropes to grow in @ healthy con- 
dition, ond, - experience bas proved PPRER ory INSEC ee orders in quantity 
(w willbe prompuly attent pampniets containing paruculars 
and of farmers, ap us above. —- 





IMPROVED BEEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
| No. 54% Pearl Street, New York. 
MASSER'S 
. | Five Minute 
} ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
| AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTONS—TINNED. 
The on!y Freezer known which is conducted on true Sciertific principles, 


saan, belmg at 


“Gole Agents for the United States, E. KETCHAM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Plapished Tin Ware, 


most durable in structure, and most certain ia 


The Gastoen, B Best and ~+ Economical ; requiring less ice and less labour —- any 
same ime ibe is opera- 





INSURANCE COMPaNyY 
OFFICE 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 
YORK. 


Cash Capital......One Million Dollars. 
Assets, ist July, 1860, $1,481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 





Net Courany INSURES AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, 
on ti favourable as the nature of the risk and the real security of the insured 
of the Cempang will allow. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE caer 4s a AND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 


J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. CHARLES J. MARTIN, Paesmpenr. 
JOHN McGES, Assistant pumanee, A. . F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Paxsuwent. 


DIRECTORS : 
Firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Co. 
Sherman, Collins & Co. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 
President eer =e 7 om Traders’ Baak. 
Firm of T. & H. 
Claflia, wees len 2 Ce. 
jent. 


aS. Laas 








Pr 
Vice- ent. 
Firm of ©. B. Hatch & Co. 
x errick & — 
“*  Btone, Starr & 
sa Barney, Buaphrey & Butler. 
George Pearce 











meres 
po Poeips. B lise & € 
sad whoridge, Dwight & Ce. 
Some Grianell & as 




















” Mason & Thom; 
“ ‘Stedman, Carlile & Bhaw, of Cincin- 
. Oyrus Yale, Jr &0o., of 
" m. &. & Charles B. Fosdick. 
yd, hers & Co.. Albany, N.Y. 
’ 2 hensadeesotenii “  Cossitt, Hill & Talmadge, M his. 
ewe serce “ L. Roberts & Co. 
SaMURL B. CALDWELL... bo dbvcecncchues beg emer 6 ae. 


A. WIL 
we H. TUWNSEND 


JEWELRY, ac. 





ovegceses “ Pulliam, ills, Raokin & Co. 
oecons - Henrys, Sent h & Townsend. 





GAs FIXTURES. 








AT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic M 








TIFFANY & CO. 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 

DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECICUS STONES, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARK, 
CLOCES, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN © WARRS, 
AND ARTICLES OF 

VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Amn THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 

OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., Its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassing any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and sabsiantial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details ef its 
— AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the pi fi of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 

OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to imspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase, 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTERB. 





BEST WATCHES IN THB WORLD. 
Most ble and A 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate 
assortment of Knglish GOLD ond SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 











THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


| ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especialiy designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch im every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal @nish, of accurate 

and ad , of b ally just proportions, and of practical results 
our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any in the world. 








FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
| 18% Broadway, New York. 





A PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF PURE BLOOD PJ as me N- 
tial vo animal —— as Wf beat a gevial showers are to the vegetabl« 
the proper cire: is 








who are in hourly dreal of des death, 











289 Pearl Street, NewYork . exctnaa! dose Soe tae ees aiehaerncton oF 
— innain ciaaimtias a sires surgiarhan a vf blood to the bead, shoaid always 
Cc. . sears incre colger. praia g, frstnes eg ees WSold by ali Draggists, at 2e., 62e.. and $1 per box. 
Socc e” Ran vin fos tmned yeu eipey eavusbe. cai turk ctapaecae "| ¥ POmS YOUNG & PROPRIETORS, 
vets hike a charm Bry tl Prepared oy ¥.0. Vord, No 96 Kast Brosdeay Kg Sa anaes, OFFICE, NO. 16 STREET, 


